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° | had found their way into the hands of some of the 
Pennsylvania 5 rhool J ouraal, | applicants nena the day of examination. The 
TT ee at a — | matter was investigated by the Board of Controllers, 
o fpr oee UBLISHED MONTHLY. ‘and the appropriate remedy no doubt applied. Be- 
= THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. = | ing a strictly local matter, we only allude to it, now, 
| for the purpose of general application and to intro- 
belts Y! hin cane. Ae this aitaen of duce a discussion of the question: Which is the bet- 

ter, the written or the oral examination of Teachers 




















the year our correspondents are usually so engaged, 
as not to have leisure to afford their usual contri- 
butions. We hope. however, soon to hear again 
from all our old friends and as many new ones as 
have anything useful to say and as feel like helping 
on the work. 





FUNDAMENTAL RULES FOR STUDY. 

The following excellent rules for study, or rather 
for instruction, were prepared by the late Bishop 
Doane, of New Jersey; who, though the advocate 
for exclusive sectarian instruction, had many of the 


elements of a good teacher : 

1. Subjects to be studied, rather than authors. 

2. To read entire works, and not fragments. 

3. None of the studies to be optional, except those 
of the “ extraordinary course.” 

4. No Student to be advanced to a higher Form 
or Class, until he has completed the studies of those 
below it. 

5. At the end of every division of a work or sub- 
ject, the whole portion finished to be rapidly revised, 
before proceeding further. 

6. The previous lesson to be always briefly revised, 
before taking up that of the day. 

7. Lessons in the languages, in the revise, to be 
translated, and not construed. 

8. The editions of the Classics employed, to be 
without notes, ordo, or translations. 





WRITTEN OR ORAL EXAMINATIONS! 

Some excitement among the Controllers and a por- 
tion of the Teachers of Philadelphia, lately arose out 
of the assertion, that the written or printed questions 
prepared for the examination of the pupils who were 
applicants for admission into the Male High School, 





as well as pupils ? 

In the case of pupils, applicants for transfer to a 
higher school, when a large number are frequently to 
be examined in a short time, and the applicants are 
much more numerous than the vacancies, and where 
exactness of result as to mere scholarship is the main 
point to be ascertained, there are many,—perhaps a 
majority, of arguments in favor of the written mode. 


Written questions and replies leave no room for 
mere estimate as to the result. The comparative 
proficiency of each applicant becomes a matter of au- 
thenticated certainty. The mistakes of each are 
counted ; and thus no room is left for the charge of 
unfairness in the decision. 

This mode also much hastens and facilitates the 
process. A hundred pupils can be preparing their 
replies at once; and while the answers to the ques- 
tions on one branch are in the hands of the examin- 
ers for decision, those of another can be preparing. 

By this mode also, the pupils, who from their 
youth are somewhat liable to be confused, are spared 
from embarrassing excitement, and can do their very 
best in their replies. 

It also is a complete test of their orthography, and 
exhibits very satisfactorily the pupils’ practical know- 
ledge of grammar and powers of composition. 

The objections are, that it does not afford the 
same test of readiness in oral explanation, which af- 
ter all is the primary object of instruction, so far as 
the power to impart clearly what we know is con- 
cerned; nor does it promote that coolness and self- 
command, both in the mental and physical condi 
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tions, which are so desirable, and which the prompt 
spoken answer to the unexpected, spoken question, 
requires and is calculated to promote. 

Neither does it afford to all the examiners, at once, 
that knowledge of the candidate's proficiency and 
power which the oral mode undoubtedly gives. 

It is also always liable to be suspected, and some- 
times to the actual abuse of, the charge of which in 
the case alluded to, has given rise to these remarks. 

On the whole, however, where the number to be 
examined is large and the vacancies few, and the 
time of the examiners precious, the inclination of the 
argument seems to be in favor of the written mode. 
But where these controlling circumstances do not 
exist, the oral test seems to be the preferable.— 
It brings the examiner, the teacher and the pupil, 
with parents if they desire to be present, face to face 
with each other. It affords the opportunity of mak- 
ing proficiency known to all, and of thus encouraging 
teacher and pupil, and of rejoicing the parent's heart ; 
while on the contrary, failure thus becomes publicly 


known, and the responsibility is placed at the right, 


door—thus, it may be, stimulating pupil and parent 
to greater effort and care in the future. 

But in the examination of candidates for the pre- 
fession of teacher, or for promotion in that profession, 


after for years considering this question, hearing all | 


es 


peer we his d Jutalen, by the production of both 
questions and answers in each case. 

That it avoids embarrassment and confusion on 
the part of the applicant by affording time for thought, 
under the most favorable circumstances, for the pre- 
paration of his answers. 

That, as in the case of a student, it is the best 
means of testing a knowledge of orthography and 
composition. 

That it provides for the examination of a class, no 
matter how large, in the same time that would be re- 
quired for a small one; at least so far as the candi- 
dates are concerned. 

That it affords greater leisure and opportunity to 
the examiner to make up his judgment as to the com- 
parative merits of the candidates, and thus does great- 
er justice to all. 

Among the reasons in favor of the oral form it 
may be said: 

That here in Pennsylvania, the examination of ap- 
| plicants for the teachers’ profession, by spoken ques- 
tion and answer, seems to be the law; the act of 
1854 (sec. 41) requiring teachers to be examined “ in 
the presence of the Board of Directors or Control- 
lers, should they desire to be present, to whom they 
shall first apply” in the proper county. This un- 
questionably contemplated an oral examination. If 





that has been said on both sides, and also after see-'a written were intended, and the Legislature had de- 


ing much that has been done in this matter, our own | jsired that Directors should be enabled to judge of 


mind is clear in favor of the oral form of examina-| 
tion. 

Before stating the reasons pro and con, itis proper 
to bear in mind that the object of the examination 


pupils for transfer to a higher school is widely dif. | 


ferent from that of the examination of the Teacher 
The one is to ascertain what progress as a student the 
applicant has made in the acquisition of knowledge 
for his own use, so as to know what department of 


study, for the same purpose, he is next fitted for.—'| 


The other is quite different. Instead of the point! 


‘the proficiency of the ‘Teachers, as shown by it, the 
jact would have said nothing of their “ presence,” but 
‘would mere ly have provided that the written answers 
‘should be submitted to the inspection of the Board. 

But apart from local legislation, and viewing the 


- question on the broad principle of adaptation to the 


end in view, the power and readiness of the Teacher 
to impart knowledge “ by word of mouth,” which is 
his only professional mode of doing so, can alone be 
ascertained by seeing and hearing him in the act of 
|Stating, explaining and illustrating each subject.— 


being to know what promotion in study is deserved, [This is to be effected by conducting the examination 
it is to know,—1, the applicant’s whole amount of jof him, as a scholar, in such way as also to elicit his 
knowledge, in reference to the professional duty in| ‘readiness, tact and powers as a teacher ; in other words 
view ; and 2. his power to impart that knowledge to | |by causing him to teil what he knows, how he knows 
others ; the latter being that which distinguishes the | jt, and how he would cause others to knowit, also by 
examination from that of the general student or ‘word of mouth. There is no other way or opportunity 
scholar, and the ascertainment of which is the pro- of effecting this object ; and the neglect of it carries 
fessional object of the examination. With this dis-' ys back to the evil practice of the past, and admits 
tinction in view, it would seem that there is little that every scholar is necessarily a teacher. No one 
difficulty in deciding the question between written and | now advocates this doctrine ; yet the written form 





oral examinations. ‘To come down. however, to par- 
ticulars in the discussion, it may be urged in favor 
of the written form :— 

That it affords a more exact test, enabling the re- 
sult to be based on a count of the correct and incor- 
rect answers. 

That it protects the examiner from suspicion or 
after complaint, in providing him with the means of 


practically asserts it, and in the teeth, too, of the law 
which enjoins such form of examination as shall ex- 
hibit to the employers, the practical skill of all the 
applicants. 

In regard to exactness of result and the prevention 
of charges of unfairness in decision, there is more of 
‘appearance than reality in those objections. A com- 
ipetent examiner can keep a count or list of correct 
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and incorrect answers as well in the oral as in the 
written form, with this additional advantage that an 
answer apparently given correctly more by guess 
than from full knowledge, may be followed up by 
another which will remove all doubt. This cannot be 
done by the written mode. And as to unfairness, 
an able, honest examiner is never charged with it, with 
reason ; while the charges of unreasonable and dis- 
appointed persons can never be effectually prevented. 

So, as to leisure and greater opportunity to make 
& comparative estimate of the result of the examina- 
tion: the competent and experienced examiner will 
be just as well prepared to form his decision, after 
having heard all the questions, as after having read 
them. There will also be the added advantage in the 
latter case of having light from the tact readiness 
and manner of replying, little of which will be deriv- 
able from an inspection of hand writing—unless indeed 
the theory be true that character is discoverable from 
Chirography. 

Then, as to knowledge of orthography, composition 
and writing, no one ever contended that these should 
not be always tested by writing. The blackboard 
and slate are as indispensable at the Teacher’s Ex- 
amination as in the schocl room. So of arithmetic, 
algebra, &c.; in addition to an oral explanation of 
principles and the reasons for processes, a written 
exhibition of solutions and results is as indispensa- 
ble in the oral as the written mode of examination. 

There is a reason for written examinations not of- 
ten, if ever, mentioned, yet perhaps as operative as 
all the rest. It enables incompetent and inexpe- 
rienced examiners to perform, or rather to slur over, 
the work, and puts them on a footing of equality with 
the professionally skillful. Any one, of ordinary 
scholarship, can frame a serics of questions on all 
the requisite branches, and prepare himself with the 
answers. A lawyer, a physician, a clergyman, or a 
merchant, may do this,— aye, and so as to puzzle a 
good teacher. But is this a professional examina- 
tion, by one “of skill and experience in the art of 
teaching?” We opine that it is not; and that it 
neither fulfils the law, does justice to the Teachers’ 
profession, nor affords to Directors and others that 
opportunity of judging of the practical and profes- 
sional qualities of the candidates, which are, all of 
them, the objects of examination. 

Joseph Addison, alluding to his own fullness of 
knowledge yet inability to tell what he knew in or- 
dinary conversation, said, he could at any time draw 
his check for a thousand pounds, but was often at a 
loss for the change of a shilling. So deficient was 
this great writer and eminent scholar in practical 
business habits and tact, that when under Secretary 

of State, and at the time when he was delighting the 
world with his pen, he could not deliver an ordinary 
message or perform one of those every day acts of 


jorities. 


way many a full scholar fails as a teacher ; and though 
nothing but the test of trial in the school room, can 
wholly decide the question of professional fitness, yet 
in the preliminary examinations, that form of them 
which affords the nearest approach to that testis to 
be preferred. Such is believed to be the oral and 
not the written mode. 


BERKS COUNTY. 

“ Old Berks” used to be as far in arrear in school 
affairs, as she was in advance with her political ma- 
But she now bids fair to be heard as loud- 
ly in the cause of education as she ever has been in 
politics. She gave her County Superintendent $250 
in 1854. In 1855, she reconsidered the matter, saw 
the good of the office, and increased the salary to 
about $1200, at or near which this sum it has ever 
since remained. She has a regular county associa- 
tion, with numerous district institutes. Her territory 
is dotted over with substantial and in many cases 
well arranged and comfortable school houses. Her 
teachers are active, self-reliant and improving; and, 
on the whole, she may be set down as one of the most 
safely progressive counties in the State. 

Her beautiful city of Reading has been for years 
noted for good school men, and consequently for good 
schools. The different eras or steps in their advance- 
ment are as plainly marked, as their results are in 
proportion with the means made use of, and are con- 
sequently equally satisfactory. First, the schools were 
graded. Next, and years ago, the Board of Direc- 
tors provided for the instruction of their teachers, by 
the opening of a Saturday Normal School. A few 
years ago a Male High School was established. To 
this was very soon added a Female High School ; and 
now, the annexed proceedings of the Board of Con- 
trollers, at a late meeting, show that still further pro- 
gress is to be made. 

We congratulate our neighbor and co-worker—no 
longer rival—in educational reform, on this last step. 
It is in the right direction. When fully carried out, 
it will remove the great defret in our present town 
system of organization. Boys and girls are trained 
for life, together, in the family, in the church, in so- 
ciety. “Whom God hath joined, let no man put 
asunder.” 

The annexed report also exhibits some other items 
of interest in the educational condition of Reading : 


The committee on High School to whom was re- 
ferred at the last meeting of the Board the consid- 
eration of the reorganization of the High Schools, 
in such a way as to promote greater efficiency with- 
out additional expense, made a lengthy report, in 
the course of which they recommend the followirg 
plan for re-organizing the Male and Female High 
Schools, to wit : 

1. To place the Male and Female departments 
of the School under the charge and supervision of 
the present Male Principal, and require him to in- 
struct the advanced classes of both schools, in the 





routine duty which his office imposed. In the same 


higher English and Mathematical branches. 
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2. In place of the Female Principal, to appoint 
a Female First Assistant, at a salary of $350,— 
whose duty it shall be to attend more particularly 
to the English studies, and who will have the su- 
pervision of the Female department, in the absence 
of the Principal ; and, 

3. Where the classes in each department are 
pursuing the same studies, and are equally advanc- 
ed, to require them to recite jointly, the male pu- 
pils occupying one side of the class or recitation 
room, and the female the other. 


The committee also recommended a few slight 
alterations in the class rooms, so that each room 
may be made to seat comfortably at least 36 per- 
sons—a number more than sufficient to accommo- 
date the classes just admitted, which for greater 
convenience is proposed to be formed into two di- 
visions. The estimated cost of the alterations 

roposed is set down at from $20 to $30 only.— 

rom eight to ten additional desks will also be re- 
quired. The advantages of the new arrangement 
proposed are thus set forth by the Committee in 
their report: 

While the re-organization of the High School in 
the manner proposed, will save to the Treasury 
nearly $150 a year, it will also, as is confidently 
believed, greatly increase its efficiency. Underthe 
former arrangement each a had its teach- 
ers to instruct in Latin, History, German, Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics,’and the various other branch- 
es taught in both schools; whereas under the 
arrangement now proposed, the teachers in one 
department can instract the pupils of both, in cer- 
tain branches, and bestow more time on each of 
the recitations. It will be readily perceived that 
by such an arrangement each school will have the 
benefit of instruction from five teachers, instead 
of the Male School having but three teachers and 
the Female but two, as the School is now consti- 
tuted. 

Besides, the School being under a single head 
would be conducted with greater vigor and unani- 
mity ; a judicious subdivision of labor among the 
teachers would be introduced; a better system of 
classification and a healthy rivalry promoted among 
the pupils. 

As to the propriety of the proposed partial co- 
education of the boys and girls, the Committee 
cannot now believe that any but good results will 
flow from its adoption. The only time in which 
they would be together, and then they would oc- 
cupy different portions of the room, would be at 
recitation, ard the reflex influence mutually exert- 
ed would tend to improve their manners, promote 
proper culture, refine the taste and stimulate to 
study. Moreover the system of the co-education 
of the sexes prevails to a great extent in the 
schools of New England, and have received the 
hearty applause of the country. 

In order to carry out the foregoing plan, the 
Committee propose the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, The High School Committee be hereby 
authorized and directed to re-organize the Male 
and Female departments of the High School, on 
the basis indicated iu the above report, provide 
additional desks, and make such alterations in the 

class rooms, and repairs in and about the building, 
as they may judge necessary. 

Resolved, That Miss Orpha B. Kimes be ap- 
pointed First Female Assistant in the High School 








Respectfully submitted. 
A. G. GREEN, 
Tsaac ErpMan, 
Branson Van Leer, 
Hiester CLYMeR. 

Reading, July 1, 1859. 

The same Committee, to whom was referred the 
consideration of a German Professorship in the 
High School, reported progress and was continued. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the whole course of studies in the 
High Schools be referred to the committee on High 
Schools. 

An invitation being given to the members of the 
Board to attend the funeral of Miss Annie E. Bass, 
one of the appointees as teacher of the Male and 
Female Primaries in North East Ward, it was, on 
motion of Mr. Richards, 

Resolved, That this Board have heard with deep 
regret of the death of Miss Annie E. Bass, for 
many years an esteemed and faithful teacher in our 
schools, and that they attend her funeral. 

On motion of Joseph A. M’Lean, a series of res- 
olutions, complimentary to Miss Lypra 8. Orms- 
son, late Principal Teacher in Spruce Ward Female 
Grammar School, who declined a re-election for 
the ensuing year, was adopted. 

The Secretary reported that the ~ praee for 
the present year had been made out and placed in 
the hands of the several Collectors, who had given 
security, approved by the officers of the Board.— 
The duplicates amount as follows : 





North-West Ward,- - - - - - - $4,826 48 
North-East Ward, - - - - - - - 5,589.03 
South-East Ward, - - - - - - - 3,890 94 
South-West Ward,- - - - - - - 500260 
Spruce Ward, - - - - - - - - 3,576 24 

Tele, = <6 « * = - - $22,885 29 


The Secretary laid before the Board an abstract 
of Teachers’ reports for the month of June, of 
which the following is a summary: 


On Roll. Average. 
Boys, - - - - - - => 1887 1352 
Gk = « *& « «= ale 1139 
"Oeh <= «© «ss = Oe 2491 


Gerorce Printz, See’y. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

This county, in addition to a very forward state of 
educational progress, has also certain peculiarities 
which are as deserving of imitation as they are of no- 
tice. . 

The fortunate circumstances of having obtained the 
services of an efficient County Superintendent at the 
first selection, and of having retained his agency ever 
since,—backed as he has been by a host of active 
and well qualified directors and teachers—is the main 
cause of success. A home-made, self reliant Insti- 
stitute was early established; this produced a Nor- 
mal School or Institute of considerable duration, 
three years ago, at Newville, which still holds its an- 
nual session ; district associations also sprang up ; 

and, withal, a healthy tone of professional co-opera- 

tion between directors and teachers. All these ele- 

ments have placed Cumberland in the front rank of 





at a salary of $350 per annum. 





progressive counties. The peculiar and fruitful 
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agency in the body of the county, however, is the 
Newville school for the improvement of teachers ; 
being established, as it is, by the advice and assist- 
ance of the directors of the whole county. 

Carlisle has long been known for its good common 
schools. This district was amongst the first, if not 
the very first, in the State, to grade its schools and 
put them upon a solid foundation, both as to organi- 
zation and studies. Their annual examinations and 
exhibitions are now of as regular recurrence and as 
much a matter of course, as the celebration of the 
fourth of July. A brief account of that recently 
held is appended, mainly to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to the branch of vocal music, which for several 
years, has been regularly and scientifically taught in 
the schools. 

We would like to have a more extended notice of 
this subject, with the mode of giving, instruction, so 
as to enable one teacher to attend all the schools, 
and an account of the effect on the schools and upon 
the community. It is one of great interest. Cannot 
friend Hamilton favor the readers of the Journal with 
such an account? Beyond question he has watched 
the matter closely, and is now prepared to afford in- 
formation of great value to other places. Every well 
informed teacher of any experience, now fully appre- 
ciates the value of music in schools as a means of 
government as well as of improvement; and any in- 
formation tending to its more general spread, or ef- 
fective teaching, will be of much value. 

The annual examinations of the Common Schools 
were brought to a close on Thursday evening last 
by a Ya exhibition in Education Hall, by the | 
two High schools. The examinations of the sev- 
eral schools were highly satisfactory to those who 
took sufficient interest in the welfare of our school 
system to attend them ; and much praise was be- 


stowed upon the efficient corps of teachers under 
whose care the scholars have made such commen- 





dable progress, and were it not for the relation we 
occupy towards them we would take pleasure in 
speaking of their merits severally. Of one we can, | 
however, speak independently of the others,—we | 
refer to Mr. Rheem, the efficient and sepomplighed | 
musical instructor. About two years since the 
board of directors introduced vocal music into all 
the schools (except the colored,) and elected Mr. | 
R. as the teacher; since then he has devoted his | 
whole time to the duties of his office, visiting each 
school and giving instruction twice a week. The 
result is that of the entire number of scholars, not 
a dozen of those who have arrived at a sufficient 
age to comprehend it, can be found who have nota 
knowledge of music, and are capable of reading 
and singing almost any piece of music placed in 
their hands. The advantages of a musical educa- 
tion of the youth must be apparent to all, yet we 
find objectors to its introduction into the public 
schools, but these we believe would become recon- 
ciled if they would but make an occasional visit to 
the school rooms. We believe it to be an excel- 


lent feature engrafted upon the system, and to Mr. 
Rheem can fairly be given the credit of advancing 


the young in this science. 
The exercises of Thursday evening consisted of 





declamations by the scholars of the male high 
school, and the reading of compositions by those 
of the female high school, and vocal music by both 
schools under the direction of Mr. Rheem. Com- 
ositions were read by the following named young 
adies: A. E. V. Smiley, (salutatory,) Sarah A. H. 
McMath, Mary S. Smith, Fanny A. Ritter, Ellen 
Cornman, Catharine Wolf, Mary F. Halbert, Anna 
E. Mitchell, and Mary E. Hantch, (valedictory,) 
and declamation by Charles H. Leeds, William 8S. 
Roney, William . Allison, John F. McMath, 
James M. McClellan and John Cornman, after 
which diplomas were awarded by the board of di- 
rectors to the following named scholars who had 
completed a course of three years in the high 
schools: Mary E. Hantch, Catharine Wolf, Anna 
K. V. Smiley, Mary F. Halbert, Sarah A. H. 
McMath, Ellen Cornman, Mary 8. Smith, Fanny 
A. Ritter, Anna E. Mitchell, Chas. H. Leeds, Jas- 
M. McClelland and William W. Allison. 





CLINTON COUNTY. 

This county has made great progress in spite of 
natural as well as accidental obstacles. The natu- 
ral are found in the form of its surface—much of it 
being broken by mountain ridges into long valleys 
and inconveniently shaped school precincts. The ac- 
cidental are mainly the frequent changes that have 
taken place in the office of Co. Superintendent ; the 
present incumbent being, probably, the fourth since 
the establishment of the office in 1854. But then the 
people seem to have the will to sustain and promote 
the system, and the Superintendency has generally 
been most ably administered, Institutes, county 
and district, are, also, now a settled and well man- 
aged institution in Clinton; directors seem to feel 
the importance of their trust, and Teachers are tho- 
roughly aroused. No county in the State, for its 
size and means, has more or better school apparatus, 
and the county papers generously and ably devote 
much of their columns to the interests of education. 

In 1854 or 5, the town of Lock Haven organized 
its schools on a well devised and ably sustained grad- 
ed plan. This has worked into smoothness of oper- 
ation and fruitfulness of result ; and the public schools 
of the place are now its brightest ornament. Other 
places have also good schools; but the published 
monthly reports of those of the county seat have 
made us better acquainted with them than with those 
of any other district. That for June, 1859, will be 
found at the foot of this article, in proof, from its de- 
tails, of what is now said in their praise, as well as 
for the example and information of other districts 
contemplating similar organization. 

The large number on the roll of the “primary” 
schools, all in the charge of but one teacher in each 
school, will surprise others as it did us. However, 
we are assured by disinterested authority, that the 
system of instruction is such and the teachers so effi- 
cient, that justice is done to all. Probably the clas- 
sification is very perfect, and much of the instruction 
oral. 
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Zo the President of the Board of Directors of the 

Union Graded School of Lock Haven : 

The Superintendent of the Union Graded School 
of Lock Haven, would respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report for the month of June, 1859 : 

HIGH SCHOOL, 
Mr. J. L. Dory, Teacher. 

Branches Taught :—Orthography, Reading Pen- 
manship, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, 
Book-keeping, Mental Science and Composition. 

Cases of suspension for protracted 


absence, (without excuse,) 00 
Pupils admitted during the month, 34 
Average attendance, 28 
Number enrolled, 34 


EAST GRAMMAR, 
Mr. A. H. Strayer, Teacher. 
Branches taught :—Orthography, Reading, Wri- 
ting, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and De- 
clamation. 
Cases of suspension for protracted 
absence (without excuse, ) 00 
Pupils admitted during the month, 61 
Average attendance, 45 
Number enrolled, 61 


WEST GRAMMAR. 
Mr. J. F. Cuark, Teacher. 
Branches taught :—Orthography, Reading, Wri- 
ting, Arithmetic, Geography,Grammar, Philosophy 
Composition and Declamation. 
Cases of suspension for protracted 
absence (without excuse,) 


Pupils admitted during the month, 50 
Average attendance, 35 
Number enrolled, 50 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
Miss P. J. Hrrcucock, Teacher. 
Branches taught :—The same as in East Gram- 
mar. 


Pupils admitted during the month 61 

“promoted, 00 
Average attendance, 37 
Number enrolled, 61 


EAST PRIMARY. 
Miss M. E, Cuaruam, Teacher. 
Branches taught :—Al|phabet. Spelling, Reading, 
Geography, Dictation Exercises and Declamation. 


Pupils admitted during the month, 116 

promoted, 00 
Average attendance, 88 | 
Number enrolled, 116 


WEST PRIMARY, 
Miss S. K. M'Eratu, Teacher. 
Branches taught :—Same as East Primary. 


Pupils admitted during the month, 128 
promoted, 00 
Average attendance, 79 
Number enrolled, 128 
TOTAL. 

Cases of suspension for protracted 
absence (without excuse, ) 9 
Pupils dismissed during the month, 00 
“promoted, 00 
Pupils admitted during the month, 450 
Average attendance during the month 312 


Number enrolled during the month, 
J. N. Wewiiver, Superintendent 
of the Uhion Graded School, Lock Haven. Pa. 


REMARKS. 
The new school year commenced June 6th; had 


a large number of pupils present at the opening, 
and we think we have made a very good beginnin 
in the new year. There has been an increase o 
nearly 100 pupils over last June—pupils who were 
not in attendance during the last year. This large 
increase of new ones is owing to the extension of 
the borough limits. 


Mr. J. F. Cuark, teacher of West Grammar, 
has resigned on account of ill health; he was not 
with us during the entire month, and as his 
vacancy has not been filled we have not had a full 
complement of teachers. I hope that this vacancy 
will be supplied as soon as possible. 


I would also take this opportunity of reminding 
parents always to send a written excuse with their 
children, particularly of the higher departments,— 
when necessarily detained, and by so doing will 
save teachers much time and trouble. Parents 
doubtless dislike to have their children suspended 
but when they are detained for some time unneces- 
sarily without any reasonable excuse, (save that of 
gratifying the desire of the child,) fall behind their 
classmates, become unfit forthe grade they occupy, 
certainly they have none to censure but themselves 
if their children are placed where they should be 
“in the higher numbers.” We intend placing the 
different grades on a higher standard than before, 
by having the pupils further advanced previous to 
promotion ; and there must be regular attendance 
or there will be no promotions. 


It is only those pupils who attend regularly, be- 
come interested in their studies, and are benefitted, 
and only such are an honor to any school, I am 
frequently asked the questions : “ How are my child- 
ren improving? Are they not prepared for a more 
advanced grade? I think they should be, the 
have been in that room a good while!” Such 
questions are proper, but the first inquiry they 
should make is, “ how have my children attended,” 
and when this, with one or two more simple ques- 
tions are answered, no further explanation in this 
particular would be necessary, because they would 
very readily discover the reasons. I should like 
very much to have some parents examine the Reg- 
isters of the past few years and see how many 
months, yes months, have been, perhaps idly wasted 
out of each year. ‘The expression of the Board is, 
“if children attend at all, let them attend regular- 
ly.” This sentiment every parent should endorse, 
Will you heed it? “ Truly none are so blind as 
those who won't see,” 


INDIANA COUNTY. 

This is another county that begins plainly to show 
the fruits of the labors of an intelligent, laborious Su- 
perintendent, and the good effects of avoiding change 
in the office. The people are, it is true, intelligent 
and the county in other respects adapted to school 
improvement. But, of themselves, these are not 
enough. Other counties there are of equal, or even 
greater promise than this, and are now far in arrear; 
—showing that an active local agency is indispensa- 


450 | ble. It is believed that Christian ministers, as a class, 


have been more forward with their good work and 
their aid to the common school cause, in Indiana, 
than in some other sections. This is an element of 





vast importance, no less to the cause of virtue and 
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religion, than to the schools. Would that it were {exclusion of Normal Instruction from the Female 
High School will be found to be a mistake. It is 
one of the very few retrograde measures in school 


lake, from the Lancaster County Normal School, | affairs, that have been chronicled in Pennsylvania. 
opened a Normal Institution in the borough of In-| The provision for the higher instruction of the fe- 
diana. We have not heard the exact details of its males of Philadelphia is, also, beyond all question, 
operations ; but have been informed that it is doing ‘inadequate. Two hundred in a population of half a 
well. Superintendent Bollman, and the teachers and | million,—unless it be regarded only as the beginning 
directors of Indiana will find this school to be their|of improvement in this direction,—is little better 
sheet anchor, if it be what its founders are capable of |than no High School at all. 
making it, and if it receive proper support and en-} A special meeting of the Board of School Con- 
couragement. trollers was held yesterday afternoon, to receive 
The following notice of a contract to erect a large and consider the report of the Normal School 
1 buildi vf di: is ff d Committee, in relation to the establishment of a 
school bui ing in Indiana, is from the Indepen ent, | High School for Girls. 
a paper that is always ready with its aid andits cheer; ‘The report was presented by Mr. Watson, and 
to the good work. A result of this tangible charac-|recommended : That the instructors shall be a prin- 
ter is the best evidence of the presence of sound edu- | ©iPa! and nine assistant teachers, a Professor of 
. " ‘ding i French and a Professor of Music; and the number 
cational feeling. Such a building is not only a ben-| o¢ pupils shall not exceed three hundred; that 
efit and an honor to the district which erects it, but|the first examination for the admission of pu- 


to the whole county. Sooner or later other towns Pils shall commence on the 5th of July, and annu- 
‘ally thereafter on the 2nd Monday of February ; 


will follow the example ; and finally wer: the rural that the candidate must be 14 years old and must 
districts will catch the taste and the desire for school present a certificate that she is a pupil of a gram- 
house improvement. Therefore it is, that these spi-|mar school of the eity of Philadelphia, and has 
rited and liberal enterprises of directors should be | ee" one year in a public school, and must pass & 
P 'satisfactory examination in the following branches, 
made known. And hence also the propriety of the | yj, . Orthography, Definition of Words, Reading, 
cut of the proposed building which accompanies the | English Grammar, History of the United States, 


Independent's notice,—which we are sorry we have| Geography, Arithmetic and Penmanship—the ex- 
amination to be conducted by the Instructors of 


age tee means ‘of laying ‘befre the renders of the the school from written questions—the Committee 
Journal : to be present at the same. ‘The course of studies 
New Scnoor Hovse.—On Saturday last, the|shall occupy three years, with an addition of six 
School Directors of this borough, awarded the con- | month for the Normal course of instruction. 
tract for the building of the new school house to| The following branches are recommended for the 
Messrs. Cole & McCullough, of Latrobe, West- different classes : 
moreland co., for the sum of $7,660. A number} Junior—Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
of other bids were before the Directors, some as ' geography, grammar, algebra, physical geography, 
high as $10,000. | Latin, analysis of language and structure of sen- 
The house is divided into six school rooms anda/jtences, natural philosophy, Constitution of the 
lecture hall, the latter being on the second story, | United States, synonyms, rhetoric and composition, 
and being 35 by 70 feet, and can, if necessary, be exercises in drawing and vocal music. 
converted into school rooms. Each school room| Middle Class—Natural philosophy, and Consti- 
is 25 by 35 feet and 15 feet high. The school rooms ‘tution of the U. S., English literature, arithmetic, 
will comfortably accommodate near 400 scholars. algebra, Latin, rhetoric, composition, mensuration, 
The location cannot be surpassed in the State.—|moral philosophy, physiology, general history,— 
The grounds attached to the building contain Constitution of Pennsylvania, exercises in orna- 
nearly an acre and a half, which is now being fenced | mental penmanship, drawing, exercises in criticism 
and put in good order, It is the intention of the |and French commenced. 
present Board of Directors to make this school| Senior Class—Latin and French, mensuration, 
one of the best of the kind in the State. We hope algebra, general history, exercises in ornamental 
they may succeed. |penmanship, drawing vocal music continued, geo- 
— a metry, ancient history, mental philosophy, astron- 
PHILADELPHIA. jomy, chemistry, with lectures, exercises in criticism 
The measures to establish a Female High School Pies oy literature and authors, botany and my- 
have been completed since the date of our last num- | Normal Class—Theory and practice of teaching 
ber, as will be seen by the annexed proceedings.— ; review of the elementary branches. 


The examinations of candidates for admission have| The Committee elected the following named as- 
sistant teachers, and recommerded the Board to 


also been held, and 203 pupils have been found qual- select as Principal, Mr. Philip A. Cregar: 


more generally in operation! 
More than a year ago, Messrs. Cornwell and West- 











ified to enter the school, which, it is supposed, will 
be opened at the end of the summer vacation. 

This, if properly followed out, is a good movement ; 
the same claims for higher instruction, existing in 
favor of females, as of males. But it is probable 
that the suppression of the Normal School and the 





Mary E. Houpt, for the department of moral and 
mental science ; Mary E. Tazewell, department of 
ancient and modern history, physical geography 
and botany; R. N. Townsend, department of draw- 
ing and ornamental penmanship; Martha H. Ro- 
gers, department of higher mathematics; Matilda 
C. Burns, department of literature; Maria Ash, 
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department of elocution and etymology ; 
Duff, department of English grammar ; » ae a ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Johnson, department of history, constitution of | Fellow-7eachers :—You will not be surprised to 
Pennsylvania, and local geography; H. M. Thomas, |learn that we have resigned the editorship of the 
department of Mathematics. iro the Principal is|Educational Department of this paper ; for you have 
assigned the department of Latin, chemistry, nat-|done nothing to help sustain it, (we have received 
ural philosophy and theory and practice of Teach-| but one communication from you,) and we cannot af- 
ing ford to do it all. Do not understand us to be com- 
he report being under consideration, it was|plaining. We suppose you all have reasons for not 
moved that French be stricken out, as a branch of | writing. But we own that we are somewhat disap- 
instruction. The motion was advocated by Messrs. pointed. We anticipated altogether different results. 
Houston and Fry. | We had not even dreamed that you would accept the 
Mr. Watson said that in all the girl’s high schools | proposal of the Editors of the Democrat, to fill a part 
of which he had knowledge French was taught, and of their sheet with educational matter, and appoint 
that fact had, to a great extent, influenced the one of your number to edit it, and then refuse to do 
committee. jour part. All who are acquainted with us know 
The motion was not agreed to—yeas 7, nays 14. |that we are a warm friend and earnest defender of the 
The plan, as reported by the committee, was ischool system of Pennsylvania, and are ever ready to 


adopted without material amendment, except the do our part for the advancement of the schools of 
‘our county, and for the promotion of education in our 
jmidst. Had not this been the case, we would not 
have accepted the appointment of Editor ; for we well 
knew that our school and other duties would need 
about all our time. But with some little effort, we 
have managed to fill the educational department of 
the Democrat, up to the present time ; and if by this 
means we have done any good,—if we have written 
or selected anything calculated to elevate the stand- 
ard of teaching in our county, we are rewarded for 
our time and trouble. 

And now, fellow-teachers, if we cannot sustain an 
educational department in a paper published in our 
midst, let us not forget to read such educational 
works as Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent, the Teacher’s J our- 
nal, School Visitor, Pennsylvania School Journal, 
&c. Are we teaching only for the paltry dollar ?— 
If so, let us act the part of honest people, and quit 
the business. Are we teaching more > ray | to 
do good? ‘Then let us prepare ourselves more thor- 
oughly for our calling. We should not only become 
familiar with all the branches we are required to 
teach, but we should also become familiar with hu- 
man nature, and have the aid of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and works on the theory and practice of school 
teaching by eminent men. 

With little pleasure we compare the success of the 
school system in our county, with its success in other 
counties. While the schools of Bradford, Luzerne 
and other counties all around us have improved one 
hundred per cent. during a few years, our schools 
have improved a very /ittle, if at all. And, were we 
asked, “who are to blame?” we would answer, the 
|teachers, the directors, the County Superintendents, 
‘and the people. The teachers are to blame for not 
| preparing themselves for their arduous duties. The 
'directors are to blame for paying qualified teachers 


striking out of the normal department. 
The elections were confirmed. Philip A. Cre- 
r, A. M., was elected Principal of the Girls’ 
igh School, unanimously. 
A resolution was adopted making the title of the 
late Normal School, the Girls’ High School of 
Philadelphia. 





WYOMING COUNTY. 

This portion of the State, till recently, was amongst 
the most unmoved and unpromising in school affairs. 
No signs of life were perceptible at a distance ; and 
when applied to for information, little encouragement 
was given by its citizens. Within the past year, 
however, a stir took place. An association was 
formed and several meetings were held, which seem- 
ed to indicate a thorough, though late, awakenjng. 
Amongst the means resorted to to promote the work, 
was the opening of an Educational Department in 
the North Branch Democrat, published at Tunkhan- 
nock. The subjoined address announces the discon- 
tinuance of this promising and desirable agency, and 
seems to present a gloomy view of the present con- 
dition of things. This is regretted ; but regret is not 
always an undesirable state. If of the right kind, it 
generally precedes reformation. We hope,—nay we 
augur—that such will be the case here. 

Friend Butts, though ardent and true, is evidently 
unaccustomed to the heavy and long, and apparently 
unavailing drags, which the work of common school 
reform imposes. But let no one be disheartened.— 
Of all “ bread” that has been “ cast” on the dark and 


| 











cheerless “ waters” of life, none “ returns” with great-| but little if any more than they do unqualified ones ; 
er certainty or fuller increase, than the educatioual. | fF — —— = — _ wr tem, * the — 
“ Manv dava” epee. ey \er without employment; for not paying the county 
Many days” may intervene ; but no honest and pro- heesaaieiond mays that will enable him to faith- 
per effort is known to have been made, without its | fully perform all the duties belonging to his impor- 
fruit, sooner or later. In this case, the right chords | tant office. They are also to blame for not provid- 
have been struck ; the proper means employed ; the ing comfortable and pleasant school houses—houses 
true elements put in motion. The first impulse may |"? 2*t?2¢tive that children would love them. The 
P hia pulse may | superintendents are to blame for accepting an office 

have been followed, as is so often the case, by a state | with so little salary that they cannot afford to do one- 
of relaxation ; but the agitation commenced will as | fourth of its duties. We hold that when a man ac- 
certainly have its full effect in due time, as the pro- —_— = ~— pea — - ~y oo — 

~- : ore} cat he a enficiont |ully—just as faithfully if his salary small, 

duction of any other legitimate effect by a sufficient | thansk it were large. By accepting the office he ac- 
cause. We shall watch with interest the future | knowledges the salary to be sufficient; and let the 
course of events in Wyoming. salary be ever so small, he is under as great obliga- 
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tions, to faithfully perform all the duties of his office,| illustrated by twenty copper plate and electrotyped 


as though his s were large. The people, also, 
are to blame; for they do not co-operate with the 
Superintendent, directors and teachers; and until 
they do, the directors, teachers and Superintendent, 
may perform their duties ever so faithfully, yet com- 
plete success cannot crown their efforts. But let all 
co-operate—all perform faithfully their duties, and 
the result will be the most cheering, answering the 
wishes and expectations of the most sanguine. We 
need a reform in this county—we must have it; and 
teachers, we and the Superintendent must lead in the 
matter; and when we do this, the directors and peo- 
ple will soon come to our aid, and much will thus ‘ad 





done for the advancement of education in “little Wy- 
oming.” 8. 8. Burts. 


eee ; 


Hook Motices. | 
| 








CuTTeR’s Works & CHaRTs on PuysroLocy : 

It will be seen by the advertisement in this No., that 
Dr. Cutter has returned from the far west, where for the 
past two or three years he was engaged, and is at home 
and at his post again. We know no better works than 
his, and are glad to have him in the field again. 


Potter & HamMmonp’s SysTEM oF PENMANSHIP: 

This excellent series of copy books has recently had 
added to it, one book expressly for the instruction of fe- 
males, presenting a somewhat smaller and more delicate 
style. It forms No. 11 of the series—the same No. that 
heretofore contained the mercantile and other forms of 
documents. These have been omitted from the series of 
copy books, and will be found in the work on Book Keep- 
ing of the same authors. 

NaTionaL ELemenTARY SPELLER: Designed for public 
and private schools, and to accompany the National Se- 
ries of Readers. By R. G. Parker and J. M. Watson. 
me 18mo. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 


One extreme of the modern form of instruction was,—or 
rather is, in very many cases,—the entire disuse of the 
spelling book ;—that is, the book composed of columns of 
disconnected words, so arranged as to merely afford in- 
struction to the memory, through the eye and ear, in the 
art of spelling. The old spelling book is admitted to have 
been a very dry book ; still it made good spellers, and the 
entire disuse of it seems not have improved the present 


Maps and Charts. Revised edition. 92 pages, 4to. 
These three works are by D. M. Warren, and have just 
been issued in their present form by H. Cowperthwait & 
Co., of Philadelphia. They now form a complete series, 
and those who have either of those heretofore issued will 
be rejoiced to have the full sett at command. For relia- 
bility of matter, convenience of form and mechanical beau- 
ty of execution, they are not surpassed by any and are 
superior to most of the geographies published in the past. 
The treatise on map drawing, the pronouncing vocabulary 
and the geographical and statistical tables, at the end of 
the second of the series are of great value. The Physi- 
cal Geography of the United States is also most useful. 
Oscoop’s ProGREssIVE PRIMER, 34 pages, 12mo. 
ee SPELLER, 169 * "7 
READER, No. 1, 108 pages, 18mo. 
“ “e “ce 2 ee “ce 
“ec “ “ 
“ ee “ 
“ “ “ 


? 


3,224 ‘* 12mo. 
4,352 ‘* ? 
5,480 * s 
All by Lucius Osgood, and published by A. H. English 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These books are strictly and effectually what their title 
imports—progressive. They also progressively embody 
the elementary principles of orthography and elocution, 
suited to the state of the mind and the advancement of the 
respective classes. The selections are good—many of 
them being new, and all adapted to the age and capacity 
of the learner. The exercise in articulation at the head 
of each lesson, form a most valuable feature of the plan 
of instruction designed by the series. It is said these 
books are going into very extensive use in western Penn- 
sylvania; and they appear to merit all the favor they re- 
ceive. 

With these works and as part of the series,is Burtt’s 
Elements of English Grammar ;—a work of which we 
have before spoken. Itis worthy of a place in any se- 
ries, however good. 





Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HarrisBure, Avueust, 1859. 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The attention of County Superintendents is called to the 
instructions contained in paragraphs, No. 139 and 140, 








generation in the art. A return seems now desirable by 
many to the old mode, but improved in principle as well 
as form. The book before us is designed to meet this 
want, and has many good points. Itteaches progressive- 
ly, methodically, by contrast, with reference to derivation, 
and by writing. It deserves and will bear careful exami- 
nation. 


WARREN’s PrimARY GEOGRAPHY, illustrated with nu- | 


merous engravings. 88 pages, small 4to Ist edition. 


pages 51, 52, C. 8. L. & D. 


| Teacher’s Monthly Reports: The Department is now, 
| (July 21,) sending the annual supply of blanks for Teach- 
|er’s monthly reports to those Snperintendents who have 
jadvised the Department of the number of sheets of each 
| size, that will be required in their respective counties.— 
Notice is sent by mail, when each package is forwarded. 
| Those Superintendents who have not yet sent any state- 
jment of the number of sheets of each kind, that they 
| will need, are instructed to do so forthwith. 


| 
The district reports which have not 


District Reports: 
The Depart- 


|yet been forwarded, are required forthwith. 


WarREn’s Common Scnoot Grocrapny: An Elementa- | ment and the printer are both embarrassed by their non- 


ry Treatise on Mathematical, Physical and Political | arrival. 
Geography, for the use of schools. Illustrated by many | 

copper plate and electrotyped Maps, and embellished 
Revised edition. 100 


with numerous fine engravings. 
pages, 4to. 


TO DIRECTORS. 


Employment of Teachers: As the season for the annual 
engagement of Teachers is approaching, the attention of 





A System oF Puysicat Grocrarny: Containing’ a de-| Directors is earnestly called to the suggestions on this 
scription of the natural features of the land and water, | subject, on pages 159, 160 of the Appendix of the last an- 
the phenomena of the atmosphere, and the distribution | nual report of the State Superintendent, (after statistical 


of animal and vegetable life. 


tise on the Physical Geography of the United States.—|cial department of the Pa. School Journal. 


To which is added a trea-|tables,) and which were previously published in the offi- 





Wherever 


The whole embellished with numerous engravings, and adopted by Directors, the influence of those suggestions 
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have been every way salutary, and will, no doubt, be| ground to be procured, and suitable buildings to be erected, 


equally so hereafter. 


| purchased or rented, for school houses, in said district, as 
|required by law; and especially on the ground that the 


Holidays: Where a Board of Directors order the schools | saig Directors refused to make any arrangement by which 


of a district to be closed, on Thanksgiving day, the fourth 


the children of the complainants, residing in the said Fred- 


of July, or other public holidays, the Teachers as well as erick district, might be instructed in one of the schools of 





the scholars are entitled to the benefit of them, and the | the adjoining district of New Hanover township, there 
Board cannot require Teachers “to make up” the time | being a school in the latter district within one mile of their 
thus allowed. residences, and the other schools of their proper district, 
Use of School Houses: In legal strictness public school |? which the directors gave them libeity to send, were 
houses cannot be used for any other than common school | #20ut two miles from their residences. _ : 
purposes. The modification of this general rule to be| The case was argued by S. N. Rich, Esq., for complain- 
found on pages 84 and 85 of the School Law and Decisions, | #"ts, and by A. Brower Longaker, Esq., for the respon- 
has reference exclusively to the country school houses of | dents. ie : 
new and sparsely settled portions of the State, where the) The following opinion was delivered by the Court:— 
necessity of the case seems to require such latitude. | _ The respondents are, undoubtedly, in error, im their 
view that the Court of Quarter Sessions has no. jurisdic- 
“* List adjusted valuation: The law requires County tion to remove them from office, on the grounds set 
Commissioners to furnish the President or Secretary of | forth in the petition; and especially, for refusing, in a 
each Board, when requested so to do, with a correct copy of proper case, to make an arrangement with the Directors 
the last adjusted valuation of proper subjects and things, of an adjoining district for the instruction therein, at the 
made taxable in the same for State or County purposes, expense of their own district, of such children as cannot 
which said property, subjects and things, are made taxa- be conveniently accommodated at home. 
ble for school purposes. The furnishing of a mere aggre-| The 9th section of the general School Law, of the Sth of 
gate of the property, occupations, &c., assessed to each) May, 1854, which is the one now in force, is as follows: 
person without distinguishing items, is not a compliance, ‘* That if all the members of any Board of Directors or 
with the law. School Boards are entitled to acorrect copy ‘controllers shall refuse or neglect to perform their duties 
of the valuation, and a refusal to furnish it, is a misde- * by levying the tax required by law, and to put and keep 
meanor in office, on the part of County Commissioners.— ‘ the schools in operation, so far as the means of the dis- 
See, also, School Law and Decisions, page 46. ** trict will admit, or shall neglect, or refuse to perform any 
** other duty enjoined by law, the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
“of the proper county, may, upon complaint in writing, 
|** by any six taxable citizens of the district, and on due 
** proof thereof, declare their seats vacant, and appoint 
‘** others in their stead, until the next annual election for 
** directors.”’ 
The corresponding provision in the act of 1849, being 
section 8th of that act, did not contain the words, “ or 
Choice of Teachers: Two applicants presented them- shall neglect, or refuse, to perform any other duty enjoin- 
selves for employment by a Board of Directors. One of ed by law ’*—and hence, perhaps, the misapprehension on 
them held a Rood certificate, had taught the school fortwo this point. 
years, gave very general satisfaction, and was the decided | _As fixed by the present law, the Court has full power 
choice of a large majority of the patrons of the school.—_ to dismiss School Directors, whenever they shall neglect, 
The other had taught two short terms, at intervals of sev- | or refuse to perform any of their enjoined duties. — 
eral years, did not hold so good a certificate as the other,| This is a large discretion, and one to be warily and 
and was a Justice of the Peaee, and expected to at- charily used, and only in a clear or strong cause; but we 
tend to his duties as such while teaching. The Board May not carry out compliasance and deference to popular 
desire the opinion of the Department as to which of the Tights and suffrage so far as to refuse to exercise it in any 
two should be employed. The emphatic answer is, the | 2nd all cases, and thus render the law itself inoperative. 
first named Teacher, by all means. Directors are trus- |The object of this provision in the law is remedial, and 
tees for the public, and the imperative official obligation When enforced with a proper blending of firmness with 
resting upon themis to discharge their duty in such a way Caution, it may be not only highly beneficial, but almost 
as will best subserve the public interests entrusted to their indispensable, in order to prevent the School Law from 
care. This can only be done, by the employment of the being nullified or perverted from its designs and purposes 
best Teachers amongst those who present themselves, or and afford, in case of emergency, wherein delay would be 
can be had, wherever there is a material difference in their destruction, a summary and timely relief and redress. 
qualifications. Again, teaching is a difficult and arduous| Ofcourse, where the neglect or omission of duty by 
vocation, requiring close application, and taxing the time, School Directors is wilful, they should be removed, es- 
thoughts and energies of those who follow it, and should | pecially, if being warned by the complaint to the Court, 
be the principal, if not the exclusive business of those en- | they still obstinately persist in their recusancy. But it is 
gaged in it, and not an incident, or appendage to other in- | not always possible to show, by direct evidence, that such 
terests or pursuits, and least of all subordinate to them.— |is the motive and character of their conduct, nor is that 
The practice of teaching merely as a help weight to some required. There may be neglect so gross, an omission or 
other interest or pursuit, belongs to a past age, and Di- | refusal so clearly against light and knowledge—the ne- 
rectors owe it to their constituents, and the latter have a cessity, for the designated course so apparent, and the 
right to demand, that it shall not be sanctioned except in | Proof so clear and strong, as to amount to a presumption 
cases of extreme necessity; and where a competent Teach- Of wilful misconduct, or such as may be followed by all 
er, devoted to the business, presents himself in competi-|its mischiefs. In the latter case, the duty of the Court to 
tion with one of inferior qualifications, and who, as in this | interfere, is imperative, regardless of the motives of the 
case, intends to engage in other pursuits, Directors should | delinquents ; for the object of the enactment is protective 
unhesitatingly employ the former, and reject the latter. _| to the citizens interested in the School Law, and not the 
punishment of the offenders. ; nano 
Now, amongst the duties enjoined by law on School Di- 
JUDICIAL DECISION. rectors, is the very one, the omission to perform which, is 
In the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace of Mont- the subject of the latter part of the petitioners complaint. 
gomery County. Adjourned Sessions, June 25, 1859. The 9th article, or subdivision of the 23d section of the 
John Jacobs, Curistian §,. Stetler, John C. Gauglar, Elias general School Law of 1854, is as follows :— 
Keeler, Istac Place, Abraham Richert and Jonathan Nyce, ‘“* The Directors and Controllers of the respective dis- 
Comp'ainants, vs. Diniel Bertolet, Nathan Christman, Sim- |“ tricts shall have power to establish schools of different 
eon Hiuck, George Keeler, James Bardman and Daniel |“ grades, and to determine into which school each pupil 
Hi.tebeitel, Schoo! Directors of Frederick township, Re- |“ shall be admitted, and if it shall be found that on ac- 
spondents. *¢ count of great distance from, or difficulty of access to 
This was a proceeding to remove the School Directors | ‘‘ the proper schoo) house in any district, some of the pu- 
of Frederick township, on the ground that the said Direc- |“ pils thereof could be more conveniently accommodated 
rectors had failed and neglected to cause suitable lots of |‘ in the schools of an adjoining district, it shall be the 


Change of Vote: Any member of a Board of Directors 
has a right to change his vote on any question before the 
Board, if he makes the request before the result is an- 
nounced, and states that he voted under mistake, or any 
misapprehension of the question, and a majority of the 
Board cannot prevent him from exercising this right, or 
call in question his motives. 
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“ duty of the Directors or Controllers of such adjoining 
“ districts to make an arrangement by which such pupils 
‘may be instructed in the most convenient school of the 
“ adjoining district ; and the expense of such instruction 
‘‘shall be paid as may be agreed upon by the Directors or 
“Controllers of such adjoining districts, by resolution or 
“agreement entered upon the minutes of the respective 
* boards.” 

It is not necessary here to say whether we would, 
or would not, feel ourselves authorized, and if authorized 
disposed to revise the judgment of the Directors under the 
first clauses ofthis enactment, in regard to the designation 
of the schools to which the pupils respectively should be 
sent; but the latter portion of the paragraph enjoins a 
plain and very important duty, which, in the language of 
the State Superintendent, (found in the pamphlet contain- 
ing the Common School Law and Decisions of the State 
Superintendent, published in 1857, page 74, placitum 233,) 
‘*is as obligatory and binding upon Directors as any other | 
* portion of the law; and application for its benefits can- | 
‘not be evaded nor denied, without subjecting Directors 
“to the penalty of removal from office. The charge of | 
* tuition, in such cases, should be the average cost of in- 
* struction in the district into which the pupil is thus re- 
“ceived. The right of pupils thus situated to the benefits 
“‘ of this arrangement is as undoubted and well sustained | 
“< by the law as the right of a pupil to be taught in hisown | 
*¢ district.”’ } 

We fully adopt this language as to the rights of the pu- 
pils, and the duty of the Directors, and their liability for | 
regulating it. It is acorrect and truthful exposition of | 
the law on this subject. 

The only question remaining is, whether such a case is | 
made out in the present instance as the law contemplates. | 
We have looked carefully into the despositions and are | 
of the opinion that there is; and that in regard to some | 
of the complainants at least, the necessity for an ar- | 
rangement with the Directors of New Hanover District, is | 
made out on the grounds stated in the law. | 

The respondents allege want of means sufficient to en- 
able them to meet the demands of the complainants; but, 
as it seems to us, without any sufficient grounds. They 
say, by their counsel on the argument, that they are wil- 
ling, as soon as the means at their command will justify | 
them in it, to remove the school now called Bartolet’s | 
school house, to a point nearer Stetler’s store, and into a! 
position which would manifestly and confessedly meet all 
the reasonable and just requirements of the case; but 
they allege want of means now to doso. But even if this 
were so, it is no answer to the complaint founded on their 
refusal to enter into an arrangement to have these child- 
ren instructed in the school in New Hanover township, 
just across the line, and in their immediate viciniiy. 

The law authorizes them to assess and levy a tax for 
school purposes, not exceeding thirteen mills, for their 
maintenance and support, and they may levy another tax 
of equal amount as a constructure fund for school houses. 
We learn from their answer, that the tax assessed, has, 
altogether, for all purposes, ranged from three to five 
mills ; and that for the current school year it amounts to 
three mills only. 

We do not mean, by indicating the maximum rate to 
which they are authorized to go, to imply that, in our 
opinion, it would be either right or proper in them to go 
up, oreven very near to it; but what we mean is, that 
when the law authorized them to go as high as thirteen 
mills, or even double that, if required for the erection of 
school houses, besides maintaining the schools, it required 
of and enjoined upon them thereby the duty of at least 
making provision for all the necessary and proper expen- 
ses thereof; and especially when they only keep their 
schools open five months in the year, which is but one 
month beyond the minimum period. A very trifling, al- 
most imperceptible addition to the three mill tax laid, 
would accomplish all this, including the trifling expenses 
of providing for the instruction of these children, or so 
many of them as may be necessary, in the New Hanover 
school just across the line, and in their immediate vicin- 
ity. If they are crippled in their means it is not the fault 
of the law, but their own. 

It is urged upon us that a more appropriate remedy 
would have been the writ of mandamus. But this is an 
error. In the first place, that writ would not lie at all, in 
a case of this kind. It lies only where, there being a spe- 
cific legal right, there is no specific legal remedy. (Com’th 











vs. Rossiter. 2 \inney, 252; Drerel vs. Mann, 6 W. & S. 
397.) 

Here there is a specific and complete remedy provided 
by the 9th section of the School Law, which I have quot- 
ed; and the 13th section of the act of 21st March, 1806, 
declares that in all cases where a remedy is provided or 
duty enjoined, or anything directed to be done by any act 
or acts of Assembly of this Commonwealth, the directions 
of the said acts shall be strictly pursued, and no penalty 
shall be inflicted or anything done agreeably to the provi- 
sions of the common law in such cases, further than shall 
be necessary for carrying such act or acts into effect ; and 
it is now settled that this uct applies to civil as well as 
criminal proceeding. (Wéikes vs. Lightner, | R. 289.) 

In the nezt place, this writ, although demandable of com- 
mon right, only issues where it is necessary to prevent an 
otherwise failure of justice, as was-expressly held by C. 
J. Gibson, in the case of the Commonwealth vs. The Canal 
Commissioners in 2 Pa. Rep., 518. His language is,— 

“Granting it involves the exercise of extraordinary 
** power which fits it for use only in extraordinary cases, 
‘where there would otherwise be a failure of justice, al- 
“though demandable of common right, it is truly said to 


be grantable at discretion; for an indiscriminate use of 


**it would certainly lead to its abolition.” 

Thirdly and lastly, it would prove an ineffectual reme- 
dy ; and for this reason, where the act to be done is pure- 
ly ministerial and there is no other remedy provided, it 
will lie to compel the party to do the very act itself. But 
where, as here, the duties said to be neglected are those 
in which a person acts in a deliberative or judicial charac- 
ter, a mandamus will call upon and compe! him to proceed 
to do his duty, by deliberating and deciding according to 
his judgment, but it will not direct him in what way he 
shall decide or act. (Com’th vs. Hultz, 6 Barr, 470.) 

The case is allthe stronger that in this case the direc- 
tors have already deliberated and decided, the complaint 
being that they have not decided wisely and properly.— 
Inasmuch, therefore, as we would have no power or au- 
thority, by mandamus, to compel a decision in a particular 
way, but could enforce them to come a decision one way 
or the other, much less could we, by this writ, compel 
them to reform or reverse their decision. 

To conclude, entertaining the view of this case express- 
ed in the previous part of this opinion, we might at once 
unseat these directors, or at least such of them as were in 
the board when the complaint was preferred, and proceed 
to appoint others in their stead. 

We are willing, however, to suppose that they acted un- 
der a misconception of their duty, rather than from a per- 
verse and obstinate determination to disregard it ; and that 
on being better instructed they will be disposed to perform 
it. We are unwilling to exercise this high and summary 
power if the end aimed at by their removal, can be accom- 
plished without it. It has been suggested by the counsel 
on both sides that, inasmuch as there is no urgent neces- 
sity for immediate action, the schools in this district not 
being re-opened until fall, the Court, in case its opinion 
should be adverse to the respondent, should express it for 
their information, but delay any further action or final de- 
cree, until the August court. 

We willingly accede to the suggestion, in the hope that 
ere that time such arrangements may be made as will re- 
lieve us from the performance of a very disagreeable duty. 

The case is held under advisement until August Term, 
next. By the Court, 

June 25, 1859. Danie M. Smyser, P. Judge. 
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Original Communications, 
SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 11. 
Me. Eprror:—In my last, I gave some examples 
of asking and answering questions. I will now 
give you a few more. 
When I was a small boy, I attended what were 
called good schools. The city of Wilmington, 
Del., was then, as now, noted for good schools ; al- 


though she is yet behind with her public schools. 
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In her schools I received a portion of my early 
education, under the tuition of some of the ablest 
scholars : some of whom, however, would not now 
be considered able teachers. I will give you one 
exercise, as a sample of the kind of instruction 
then prevalent in good schools: and let me say to 
you, that my knowledge of modern schools, justi- 
fies the opinion that some, even now, practice 
much of the same kind of “ pouring-in” process.— 
Teachers, sometimes, fall into the habit, without 
knowing it. Often it is the result of that propen- 
sity of human nature, “to prefer ease to labor” : 
It is often fallen into through too great a zeal to 
“‘ pour-in” the contents of the text books to the 
memory of the pupil, before he understands them, 
and with but little explanation. Here is the 
EXERCISE. 

Class in Philosophy. Teacher—What is a trans- 
parent body? 

Pupil—A transparent body permits light to pass 
though it. 

7.— W hat is a translucent body ? 

P.—Translucent bodies permit rays of light to 
pass faintly, but without representing the figure of 
objects, seen through them. 

T.—W hat is an opaque body? 

P.—Opaque bodies permit no light to pass 
through them. 

7T.—W hat is a ray of light ? 

P.—A ray is a line of light. 

7.—What is a beam of light ? 

P.—A beam is a collection of parallel rays. 





7.— What is a pencil ? 

P.—A pencil is a collection of converging or di-| 
verging rays. 

These questions and answers may seem plain! 
enough to those who understand them; but, I 
doubt whether any of the class did. True, the 
book told us that air is transparent, and china- 
ware translucent ;—but we “got our lessons,” and 
that was the end of them. 

These were old time schools : but I can show you| 
now, many exercises of the same kind, even in the 
higher institutions of learning, where I am sorry 
tosay, they are yet common: more so, perhaps, 
than in the common schools. Read this, which I 
witnessed, not three months since, in an academy, 
—I will not say where. 

Exercise.—(On Blackboard.) 

Each member of the class, in turn, after reading 
his question, proceeded to the blackboard, book in 
hand, solved his question, (or rather copied it from 
a solution on a paper, which he took no pains to 
conceal,) and explained it, as well as he could,— 
with the assistance of the teacher’s prompting with 
an occasional “therefore,” as a leader. During 
my stay in the school, I did not witness an exer- 
cise which involved any faculty but memory; and 


the exercises generally were, in my humble opin- 
ion, behind the tuition of many of our common 
schools. This is to be sure, as it ought to be; for 
our common schools ought to be ahead of old fogy 
academies, 


Sometimes, what appears to be the result of 
thought, is, in reality, but an exercise of memory. 
A pupil, with a good memory, may so commit even 
the demonstrations of Euclid, as to pass them off 
as actual demonstrations, without comprehending 
a word he says. But, says one, if a pupil has a 
memory capable of retaining a long and tedious 
demonstration, how is the teacher to discover that 
itisso? And if he does know it, how is he to pre- 
vent it? Fellow-teachers, I will not presume to 
dictate to you: every teacher must do it his own 
way, if he doit atall. I merely give the facts, to 
prove that there is an art, (or rather a science) of 
teaching. 


I will refer again, to the schools of my boyhood. 
One of my teachers, than whom a better mathema- 
tician is not in our State, the author of several 
mathematical works, knew less of the scierce of 
practical teaching than many of our humblest 
teachers. What I mean by general, is that he 
could teach those pupils who were ready and quick 
at learning, and could catch his ideas as they flow- 
ed rapidly from his tongue; but with the dull and 
slow, he had no patience; in truth, he could not 
teach them. I, being one of the latter kind, write 
from experience. I have asked him to explain a 
demonstration or solution contained in the text 
book, which I could not master; when he would 
commence with—* A+B=C, and C—E=F, there- 
F+E=>A-+B, &c., &c., as fast as the words would 
flow from his tongue, without giving his dull pupil 
time to digest them; when the train of reasoning 
being soon lost, nothing more of the teacher's flow 
of words was understood. But, the teacher would 
not breok interruption. If the pupil dared to ask 
a question, or interrupt his volubility, he would 


'“ look daggers” and tartly reply: “ Don’t inter- 


rupt me.” Having finished his harangue, of which 
his pupil understood scarcely a word, he would say: 
“ Now, what is it you wish to ask?” The pupil’s 
ideas being confused, he hardly knew what to re- 


ply ; when the teacher would commence impatient- 


ly at the beginning, and go through with it, if pos- 
sible, even more rapidly than before. If the pupil 
then understood it, well; if not, he had better hold 


| his tongue. 


I will now mention an exercise of a different 
kind; one conducted by a County Superintendent, 
during a visit to a school of just two hours,—his 
first, and only visit to that school, during the ses- 
sion. 


It is unnecessary to give you the answers to more 
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than one or two questions ; as they were mostly 
answered in accordance with the text-book, with) 
which teachers are presumed to be acquainted.— | 
Neither will we offer an opinion respecting the; 
knowledge of the state of the school, obtained by! 
theexaminer. The exercises were conducted wholly 
by the Superintendent, with the teacher’s assis-| 
tance. 

Exercise. Class in English Grammar. | 

“ What is English Grammar?” 

“Into how many parts is it divided ?” 

“ What is orthography ?” 

“ What is Etymology ?” | 

“Into how many parts is Etymology divided ?” 

Answer.—“ I do not understand the meaning of 
your question.” 

Examiner repeats the question. 

Answer.—‘“ Well, it is first divided into eight 
parts of speech: these are sub-divided into num- 
bers, persons, moods and tenses ; then the parts of 
speech are divided into different kinds, as common 
and proper nouns, different kinds of verbs and ad- 
jectives, making in all—about—” 

Examiner interrupting him—* Are there any ob-| 
jections to this answer ?” 

Answer, by another pupil.— Etymology is divi- 
ded into eight parts.” 

Question.—* What are these divisions called ?” 

Answer.—*‘ Noun, adjective, pronoun, adverb, 
preposition, conjunction,” &c. 

Similar questions were asked, to which similar 
answers were given;—the examiner reading his 
questions from the book, to which he evidently pre- 
ferred answers from the same, as he was particular 
to use the text-book of the class. Although he. 
expressed no opinion respecting them further than 
by his manner, yet his pupils might easily infer) 
what it was. 

Several sentences were analyzed; when he ex-| 
amined in the same formal manner, the classes in 
the, other branches: and the examination was 
closed with a hurried exercise in reading. 

The Superintendent made a hurried entry in his 
note-book, a few hurried remarks to teacher and 
pupils. and took a hurried departure to another 
school ; to there spend the remainder of the after- 
noon. 

In looking over my note-book, I find the follow- 
ing school room exercise, which I will endeavor to 
describe to my readers. 

CLASS IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Teacher, gives out the word, ** Do.” 

Pupil.—“‘ D—o, do.” 

(Several members of the class hold up their 
hands.) 

The teacher then selects the answer, who says, 
“There are more ways than one of spelling do.” 











‘* Well,” said the teacher, “ what is the other ?” 


“ Two ways,” answered the pupil, ‘ d-e-w—do, 
and d—u-e—do,”’ 

Another pupil holds up his hand and answers: 
“ There is another way, J-e-w,—Jew.” 

“ But, there is a difference between do, and Jew,” 
said the teacher : and the first correction, d-e-w,— 
do, and d—ue,—do, stood uncorrected. 

A pupil spelled ‘ d-u—doo, t-y—ty,—doo-tye.”’ 
The teacher said, that as t-y is pronounced ¢ee, in 


ithe word duty, he would say d—u—doo, t-y—ti, 


(sounding the second sound of i,) do’-ti. 

The i in the word epitaph, (pronounced ep-e-taph,) 
was also sounded in the same manner. The moral 
we draw from this exercise is, that it was excellent, 
but that the teacher did not know enough. For, 
as we have often said, a man may know, and not 


teach; yet, to teach, he must know. 
E. LAamporn. 


West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Pa., July, 1859. 





Educational Societies, 


WESTERN PENN’A. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The first semi-annual meeting of the Western Pennsy|- 
vania Teachers’ Association will be held at WAsHINGeTON, 
Washington co., on Tuesday, August 16th, 1859. 

Subjects for discussion, and the names of gentlemen ap- 
pointed to open the debate : 

1. Teaching by Rules and Models — Prof. Dickson, 
Pittsburgh High School. 

2. Examination of Teachers—I. H. Longdon, Superin- 
tendent of Washington co. 

3. Central Grammar Schools in Rural Districts—T. C. 
Carothers, Superintendent of Beaver co. 

4. Physical Training.—L. H. Eaton, Principal Third 
Ward Public Schools, Allegheny. 

LectureEs.—lInvitations have been extended to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, to address the association upon some 
educational topic : 

Dr Alden, President Jefferson College. 

Prof. G. W. Woods, Presideut Western University. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, State Supt. Common Schools. 

J. B. Guilford, Esq., Principal New Brighton Public 
Schools. 

Alf. H. Lendoner, Esq , Johnston, Pa. 

Loca. CommitTErE.—D. P. Lowary, E. C. Wines, D.D., 
W. P. Alrich, D.D. 

The usual arrangements will be made with railroad 
companies for excursion tickets, and the local committee 
will procure a reduction of hotel charges. 

It is hoped that the Teachers and friends of education, 
especially of Western Pennsylvania, will make their ar- 
rangements to be present. ‘* Come one, come all.’ 

By order, B. M. Kerr, 

Pittsburgh, July 1, 1859. Cor. Secretary. 








The undersigned respectfully request, that all persons 
who design to attend the meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Association, to be held in this borough 
on the 16th, 17th and 18th of August next, will by letter 
notify them of such intention by the Ist day of that month, 
to the end that suitable accommodations may be provided 
forthem. A cordial welcome will be extended to all who 
may favor us with their presence on that occasion. 

The committee will be in attendanee at the Fulton 
House during the morning of Tuesday, the 16th, to assign 
places of lodging to such persons as may then arrive, and 
afterwards at the Union School House for the same pur- 
pose. D. P. Lowary, 

E. C. WinFs, 
W. P. Avricn, 
Committee of Arrangement. 
Washington, Pa., July 11, 1859. 
[All papers throughout Western Pennsylvania friendly 
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to the cause of education, both religious and secular, are 
respectfully requested to give the above an insertion in 
their columns. ] 


PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL---CLOSING EX- 
ERCISES. 


Yesterday morning (July 1,) the closing exercises of the 
Philadelphia Normal School, for the term ending July Ist, 
1859, took place at the Normal School building, in the 
presence of a large number of ladies and gentlemen, schoo] 
controllers and directors. After prayer and singng, under 
the direction of Prof. T. Bishop, an Essay, ‘‘ Great Men 
as Types,’ composed by Miss Mary Copeland, was well 
delivered. ‘This was followed by a recitation called *‘ The 
Building of the Ship,’”? by Miss Matilda G. Thompson ; 
**The Age in which we Live,’? an Essay composed by 
Miss Eliza A. Lewis, was read, in an excellent manner, 
by Miss F. A. Widdifield. ‘* Freedom,” a recitation by 
Miss Mary A. Sheaff, received much applause ; ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Women,” an Essay, composed by Miss Char- 


lotte Brobston, was read with good emphasis by Miss S. | 


J. Keyser; ‘‘ The New Tale of a Tub,” was recited in an 
admirable manner by Miss Mary E. Renshaw. The tale 
was illustrated with humorous drawings on the blackboard. 


Miss Emily Young recited a ** Scene from Evangeline,” | 


after which Mr. Philip A. Cregar, Principal of the Normal 
School, delivered diplomas to the following named grad- 
uates: 


1. M. Renshaw, 14. M. Copeland, 
2. L. Whittaker, 15. K. Carpenter, 
3. S. Keyser, 16. H. Dorsey, 

4. E. Young, 17. M. Robinson, 
6. C. Schrader, 18. A. Bell, 

6. K. Landy, 19. N. England, 
7. M. A. Sheaff, 20. F. Kesey, 

8. A. Cartwright, 21. SG. Wemmer, 
9. M. Crispen, 22. K. Duff, 

10. M. G. Thompson, 23. C. Brobston, 
ll. F. Widdifield, 24. A. Lees, 

12. C. D. Abel, 25. C. Lamb, 

13. E. Lewis, 26. M. McFadden. 


Mr. Cregar, in delivering the diplomas, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Ladies, the object for which you have toiled for the last 
two or three years, has been attained. You have quali- 
fied yourselves for the most important of human callings ; 
in testimony of which I present you these diplomas, un- 
der the direction and by the authority of the Board of 
Control. Your position is an interesting one in the his- 
tory of this Institution. You are the last class of the Phi- 
ladelphia Normal School, whose existence has been iden- 
tified with the improvement of our Public Schools. Your 
industrious application to your studies, and the careful 
performance of all the duties required of you as pupils, 
furnish a sufficient guarantee for your success as teachers. 
You may not always command success, but you can do 
more, you can deserve it. We send you forth with the 
full"assurance that the last class of the Normal School 
will be no less conspicuous than any of its predecessors 
in the history of our public schools, the brighest pages of 
which are those that record the operations of this Institu- 
ton. Go then, into your new field of labor, bearing with 
you all our anxieties and sympathies, which you have ex- 
perienced in your course of studies, and may your reward 
be that of good and faithful servants. 


Mr. C. then referred to the operations of the school, 
which had been in existence for 11} years, during which 
time 1127 names had been registered, and 190 now belong- 
ing to it; 937 left school, of which 640 engaged in teach- 
ing, leaving 297, who from a variety of causes did not 
engage in the work for which they were received in the 
school. In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the 
High School would be as successful as the Normal School. 


The valedictory was then delivered by Miss Lavinia 
Whittaker. The address was a very sensible one, in good 
taste, and delivered in a most excellent manner. 


Col. Duffield, at the close of the exercises, made a few 
remarks in behalf of the committee of the Board of School 
Control, expressing the gratification derived from the ex- 
hibition just concluded. 

A beautiful medal was presented to Miss Eliza Lewis, 
for an essay on music in schools. 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF THE POLYTECHNIC 
COLLEGE. 


In the Register of July 2, we noticed the fact that the 
Commencement of the Polytechnic College had been held. 
We now publish the proceedings in full. 


The Sixth Annual Commencement of the Polytechnic 
College was held in the Lecture Room of the Institution, 
Penn Square, on Thursday evening, June 30th. A re- 
spectable and numerous audience of ladies and gentlemen 
filled the room, and manifested a deep interest in the ex- 
lercises. 

The thesis selected by the Graduating Class to be read 
‘at the commencement, was that of Mr. George E. Ford, 
‘of Olney, on ‘* The growth and preservation of timber.’ 
| This carefully prepared paper, which was read by its au- 
| thor in excellent style, treated of the structure and uses 
of timber, the causes of its decay, and the principles ne- 
|cessarily involved in all processes designed for its preser- 
| vation. A description of the various processes Was given, 
las well as practical illustrations of their relative and ab- 
| solute value to the engineer, the employing party, and the 
| public. 

The annual address was delivered by Dr. Alfred L. Ken- 
inedy, President of the Faculty, who called attention to 
| the personal and public importance of College training, 
land the true value and function of the Literary College. 
| The object of the Professional College was indicated and 
| eontimnte’ with that of the former, and the opinion ex- 
pressed, and enforced, that it was never advantageous to 
unite institutions for literary and professional education, 
under one charter and head. The difference in the ages 
and objects of the students of the two institutions neces- 
sitated a difference in discipline and in the relation of 
Professor and student, which defied all attempts at cor- 
dial unity. Either the Professional College would con- 
tinue a mere excrescence upon the Literary, or it would 
grow inordinately and the latter would dwindle into in- 
significance. 

Independent Colleges for the imparting of professional 
education, whether medical or technical, would be found 
the most efficient in America. 

The address closed with a rapid sketch of the progress 
of the arts of production and of construction in the United 
States, and of the relation borne to them by the four Tech- 
nical Schools of the Polytechnic College : 

The School of Mines and the thoroughly scientific and 
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H. s. Cassel, on Vulgar Fractions, explained their na- 


best methods of determining the value of mineral lands, ture, and gave his method of teaching them. 


and of analyzing and manufacturing mine products. The, 
School of Civil Engineering, in which are taught the most 
approved principles and methods involved in the construc- | 
tion of roads, bridges, buildings and public works, and i in| 


Hugh Foulke, closed by some very appropriate remarks 
on History, referring to its importance as a study, and the 
manner of teaching it advantageously. 

Afternoon.—Prof. J. P. Wickersham spoke on the sub- 


the application of propelling power. The School of Me- | |ject of School Government, giving an exposition of the 


chanical Engineering, with its full course on mechanical | 
philosophy, the principles of machinery, the sources of 
mechanical power, the telegraph, the location and con- | 
struction of furnaces, engines, foundries, etc. The School 
of Chemistry, in which are imparted the principles of the! 
science, as well as practice in testing, in the examination 
and smelting of ores, analysis of minerals, soils, &c. | 

The degrees of the College were conferred by Matthew 
Newkirk, Esq., President of the Board of Trustees, on | 
the following gentlemen :— 

Degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering—Fiancis Z. | 
Schellenberger, of Minersville, Pa.: Subject of thesis—| 
Plan and description of a five-arch stone railroad bridge. | 
Daniel Carhart, of Perryville, N. J.: Subject of thesis—| 
Design for a suspension bridge, with couiitantinns for the | 
same. George E. Ford, Olney, Philadelphia: Subject of | 
thesis—The growth and preservation of timber. | 

Degree of Bachelor of Mine Engineering—Graham Blan- | 
dy, c” Newark, Delaware : Subject of thesis—The history, | 
mineralogical occurrence, geological position and uses of 
copper. 

Honorable mention was made of the following : 

First-year-men, distinguished for scholarship.—Charles | 
G. Willcox, of Philadelphia; Frank T. Firth, of German- 
town, Pa. 

Distinguished members of the Preparatory Department. 
—J. Snowden Bell, Philadelphia ; Joseph B. Hutchinson, 
Bristol, Pa. 

SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 

The Association met at Hill’s Airy Street Hall, Norris- 
town, 30th of June. Some fifty teachers were in attend- 
ance during the sessions of the Association. 

An exercise in Parsing was then conducted by the Coun- 


| principles that he deemed applicable in the proper meth- 
ods of school discipline and government. 
J. W. Loch gave some illustrations of the methods of 


solving questions in Partial Payments. 


Miss L. Walker on Reading, read several] pieces, illus- 


‘trating different styles. 


Some general remarks on the subject of concert teach- 
ing followed ; participated in by Prof. Wickersham, Miss 
Homer, and’ Messrs. Saylor, H. 8. Cassel, Hall, Anders, 


'and the County Superintendent. 


Evening.— Prof. J. P. Wickersham read an able address 
on the subject of *‘The Teacher and his Profession,” 
which was listened to with much attention. 

Saturday Morning.—Critic’s report read, and discussed 
| by the association. 

Punctuation by W. H. Parker, who wrote a number of 
sentences on the board and required them to be punctua- 
| ted. 

Afterncon.— The subject of Latitude and Longitude was 
|then discussed by Miss E. J. Fleck. 

W. H. Parker gave explanations of the Cube Root. 

H. Foulke, jr., on Analytical Grammar, gave some ex- 
amples of sentences on the board for analysis. 

J. W. Loch closed, by briefly giving some methods of 
tri-secting an angle. 

The Association then selected Mooretown, Abington 
township, as the next place of its meeting, and adjourned. 





Sulestions from the Saws spapers. 


VACATION. 
The long-looked for time, for the children of the 
city, has come. The schools are closed and both 
teacher and pupils, are enjoying a relaxation from 








ty Superintendent. 

Afternoon.—The critic’s report was read by Miss Homer, 
as it was at the opening of each succeeding session. 

Notation by R. U. Saylor, with explanation on the 
blackboard. Jesse Hall, on False Syntax, gave a number 
of false sentences on the board for correction. 

J. H. Anders followed on Arithmetical and Geometrical 
Progression, illustrating them upon the blackboard. 

The rules of Spelling were then discussed, Miss Homer 
acting as teacher. 

Evening.—The critic’s report, with remarks by members 
of the Association. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of the Lancaster County Nor- 
mal School, then followed with an address on the “* Me- 
thods of Teaching,’? which was well received by the au- 
dience. 

J. W. Loch, on Quadratic Equations, gave their forms 
and an explanation of the principles of their solution, sol- 
ving a number of questions. 

Friday Morning.—Mental Arithmetic, by Lewis Styer, 
who conducted an exercise, giving examples for solution. 

Miss Amanda Huston, followed on Etymology, giving 
a large number of words and their derivations. 


the toils and cares of the school room. The boys 
and girls have hurriedly stuffed their books aud 
islates in their satchels and carried them to the gar- 
iret or put them into some back room, there to rest 
luntil vacation days are over, <As far as they are 
concerned, they are de termined to enjoy themselves 
and study or books are not to interfere with them 
in the rightful enjoyment of a school-boy’s holiday. 
How many, many times has the question been ask- 
ed of the city teacher, * How long are we going to 
have holiday ?” Upon being told, a difference of 
opinion is often expressed. Some wish it was 
longer, and enquire why they can’t have three 
mouths. Some think they ought to have six 
months vacation, like they have in the country.— 
Some think they would be satisfied with four 
months. Some of the more philosophic ones say, 
* it is long enough for we get rested, and ready for 
study in six weeks, and if it was longer, we should 
forget agreat deal that we have learned.” So the 
matter is pretty well canvassed, and each is con- 
vinced that he is right, and so they all 1emain 
about the same opinion still. 

There are a few, however, a very few, who do not 
seem to look forward to this season of play and 
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leasure, with the same > -* of delight as mani-|ed Mrs. Lincoln one evening, as she saw her son 

ested in their neighbors. e ask what is the rea- engaged in reading a story-book. 

_son? They answer, that they don’t care much ‘No, mother, I don’t want to, for it is a gram- 
about vacation, for they have to say lessons at mar lesson, and I hate it.” J 
home every day, the same as if they wereat school. “QO dear?” exclaimed Mary, “I wish mother 
Is this right ? Is it best? Does not a bow always would let you leave off studying grammar; I am 
bent, lose its elasticity ? Do not children, when so tired of hearing you scold about it.” 
closely confined to study, lose their vivacity,and| “JI wish she would,” rejoined Henry. ‘“ Come 
become dull, and stupid scholars? ‘mother, won't you? I'll study all my other les- 

They become weary, and tired of this constant sons harder, if you will. Besides, what use is there 
application. Study loses its interest, its delight. |in my studying it ?” 

hey look upon it as an irksome duty, andlongfor| ‘To teach you to speak correctly my son.” 
some cessation, or little relaxation, and theyshould “Is that all? I’m sure I can talk well enough 
have it. now without any help from old “ Bullion’s Analyti- 

We are opposed to long vacations. It has a cal.” 

tendency to defeat in part, the best object, the| Mrs. Lincoln was silent for a few moments, and 
freshening up of the mind, for further study. The/then said: “ Henry, wher your bed time comes 
children forget a good part they have learned.— this evening, if you have made less than six gram- 
The interest they may have felt in their studies is matical errors, you may discontinue the study of 
lost or weakened very much, and it requires months grammar for the rest of the term. Mary may take 
to get up the interest again. Therefore we feel | notice of what you say, and write down your mis- 
opposed to having the vacation deferred to one takes, and at nine o’clock we will hear the result.” 
part of the year and then a long one. “QO, I thank you a thousand times,” cried Hen- 

We believe it would accomplish much more good | ry; “ how nicely I shall get rid of it. You maybe 
if divided, and the pupils have two or three weeks, |sure I shall not make six grammatical blunders in 
two or three times a year. We know that, in ex-|two hours.” 

pressing this opinion, we are opposing that of the) By and by the clock struck nine, and Mary laid 
mass of the teachers of this city. But what of |aside her work, and took up a piece of paper.— 
that? It is our candid view, and as such we will| Henry glanced at it. and thougnt to himself that 
freely express it, and leave those, who are not yet) it looked as if he had lost his chance; but he said 
settled in their notions, of the justness of the mat- | pleasantly : “‘ Come, Mary, I want my fate decided.” 
ter, think upon it, and then decide. | ‘ Well,” said Mary,” “in the first place, you said 

What if we should change the order of nature?| that to-morrow James Murray was going to learn 

What if we should not take our usual nightly rest, | you how to play cricket. That was wrong, you 

but put it together. Work for two weeks and then should have said he was going to teach you. Then 

sleep one? What would be the result? Can any | you told mother that you done three sums wrong 
argument in favor of one long vacation, be found, | this afternoon.” 

that, would not apply to the taking of fewer and; “ Yes, I remember that. I always forget to say 

longer sleeps? ‘The farmer finds it an advantage |did. That’s all, isn’t it ?” 

to take frequent and short resis, as hegoesonwith| “No, indeed. When father came in, he asked 

the heaviest of his harvest. ‘There is no time | who left the gate open, and you replied: “ It was 

lost in whetting’” is an old adage, and a true one.|me.” Only yesterday you were learning the rule 

Will it not apply with some force to the scholar? |/about active, intransitive, and neuter verbs, re- 

Does it not help him to have more frequent respites, | quiring the same case after as before them; and 

to whet up the keenness of his appetite for study ?|you ought to have remembered it, and said “ It 

and induce him to be closer in his application? —_| was I.” ml 

Children have a natural and inherent right to) ~ Why, I never think of saying, it was 1; Lalways 
enjoyment; and in our anxiety to prepare them for |S@Y ™e. ; 

being useful and intelligent ras aroha Sonatelz, we|, ‘But itis wrong. A little while after, I said 1 

should be careful lest we overdo the matter and|had been writing three letters to day; and you 


make them dull, unhappy, or morose men and|®8ked: “Who have you been writing to?” Now 
women. |you know that to is a preposition, and requires the 


Learning may be made pleasant or irksome to | %Jective case after it ; so you should have whom. 
the young, just as we present it to them or force) How many more mistakes are there on your 
it upon them. It is human nature to rebel against | P@P&"; inquired Henry. 
compulsion, and yet a hair will lead them. If we | “Three, said Mary. . 
divest ourselves of selfishness in this matter, and| “ ell,” rejoined the brother, “ you needn’t read 
look out for the best good of the children, there is | any more. I see there is need enough of =y study- 
no doubt, but we will be led to pursue such a|/@% grammar, and promise you I won’t complain 
course, as will result in peace in our own minds, | of it again until I can speak correctly for an hour 
and fature happiness in the lives of those dear ones |#* least. I'll go to bed now, and get up bright and 
under our charge. Me, in the morning and study. Good-night.’ 

We know that this is a difficult matter. We| My young reader, how is it with you? Do you 
know that human nature is very selfish. We are |°¥e? Say you hate grammar? Ifso, I advise you 
too apt to be so short sighted as to seek that for |to watch your words for an hour or two, and I think 


present gratification, which results in unhappiness |¥°" will be surprised to see how many errors you 
to ourselves and others. But we hope that to make, even in common conversation.—Selected. 


those who are willing to learn, truth is teaching a 
7 : SCHOOLS ON SATURDAY. 
better way.—Lancaster E ri. , " 
y ee Se I am often asked, ifthe law requires the schools 
to be kept open on alternate Saturdays? It is not 


THE GRAMMAR LESSON. a subject of law, but has been left, usually, to be reg- 
‘“ Henry, have you learned your lesson ?” inquir-'ulatec by custom. In large towns, it is frequently 
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the custom, to keep a school on Saturday, during Jers of a district, or adjoining districts, with the direc- 

the forenoon, for extra exercises, such as composi- ‘tors, and others, who may be interested, should meet 

tion, declamations, &c. In the rural districts, the |on alternate Saturdays, for mutual instruction and 

schools have been kept in session on alternate Sat- improvement in the art of teaching. The teacher, 

urdays, until, in this county, at least, it seems to be | who is not willing to do this, had better ask for an 
| 





regarded as a legal requirement. Our State Super- indefinite furlough. fe 
intendent has given an excellent decision upon this | We shall report all such associations to the de- 
point, on page 107 of the “School laws and deci-| partment at Harrisburg, and now, where are the 
sions ;’ but as he seems to be misunderstood, we /|teachers, who would be left out of that report; or 
hope all will give it a careful reading. The time in where is the board of directors not willing to encour- 
which the schools are thus vacated is not given to | age this means of improvement? Some of these as- 
the teacher, as many suppose, but is thought to be |sociations are already organized, in the county, the 
necessary, for the health, and moral good of the pu-| directors requiring the attendance of the teachers, as 
pils. Itis far better for the general good of the |a part of their duties, while in their employ. That 
schools. No school can make that systematic im-|will be a giad time for Warren county, when no 
provement it should, without proper classification ;| teacher is hired without the stipulation of regular 
and we aver, that no teacher can maintain thorough | attendance at the meetings of the district teachers’ 
classifications, more than two weeks, when he is re-|association. Heaven speed the day. 
quired to teach on alternate Saturdays, unless most} But to return to the subject of Saturday schools, 
of the exercises are changed on those days, for the perhaps you will ask whence they originated, if they 
simple reason, that on Saturday he will not have are so useless ? We suppose it was in the land of 
generally more than one half his usual number of pu-|the Puritans, when Sabbath Schools were not so 
pils. common as now; for we remember,—even in our 
If we must have these Saturday schools we advise |days, in the good time gone,—the schools, in the 
teachers not to hear any of the regular recitations, |land of steady habits, were kept open on the forenoon 
but let the time be occupied in reading, spelling, de-|of Saturday, but not for the regular exercises. Pa- 
clamations, compositions.—almost anything rather |trons then thought moral training of some account, 
than attempt the regular course of other days. jand on those days the advanced classes read in the 
The only objection, that we have heard, against | Scriptures and the “ little ones” were taught to re- 
closing the schools on Saturdays, is this; “there is | peat the ten commandments, the Lord's Prayer, &c. 
no reason for releasing the teacher on that day, that The school was then questioned in the catechism, 
does not apply with equal force, to all employees!” |and the “small fry were told a great many things. 
Here we are met with the old “dollar and cent ar-| For an example, we were shown a picture of Mr. 
gument,” as though money were an end instead of a|John Rogers, Minister of the Gospel, “who was 
means. Money, in the school system of our State burned at the stake, with nine small children and one 
is a means only ; while a systematical development of at the breast.” We were also taught to repeat, “I 
the physical, social, mental and moral capacities of | believe in God the Father, God the Son, and God 
children and youth, is the great object to be attained. the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one ;” instead 
We would have the directors careful not to squander of the modern creed, “I believe in the gold eagle, 
any portion of the monies raised for the support of _ the silver dollar, and the copper cent ; these three 
schools ; but is it not possible, for them to exercise |are one.” The school usually closed, with a concert 
an undue parsimony in this particular? If it can be repetition of some interesting hymn. — 
shown, that pupils will advance more, during a term| Thus ended the Saturday school of olden time.— 
when the schools are open but five days a week, than | We are not sure that it would be advisable to return 
they will in six; then we think it impolitic to require | to it now, but would even prefer it, to what we have 
six days school in the week merely because the teach- | often seen in late years. — _ L. L. Spencer. 
er is employed a given term of time for a specified) Columbus, Dec, 13, 1898.— Warren Mail. 
sum of money. It is the experience of all thorough | 
educators, so far as we know, that pupils need one| A NEW METHOD REQUIRED IN EDUCATION. 
day of each week for wholesome recreation. The} Children’s minds are not released from the laws 
school room should never be made a prison,—nor |of action that govern the minds of persons of mature 
its exercises irksome. Seasons of recreation andjage. The child’s mind is bright, quick, apprehen- 
amusement should be as frequent as may be, without | sive ; but with reference to all unacquired knowledge, 
distracting the mind, in the pursuit of knowledge. We |it stands in precisely the attitude of the experimen- 
well remember, that the long week,—as we called it | ters and discoverers of riper years. It is to come to 
in our school days,—was always dreaded. It does |results not only previously unknown, but not even 
not satisfy the boy, to tell him, that the teacheris to | conceived of. The philosopher is a maturer child ; 
be paid, whether he teaches on Saturday or not.—\the child is a young philosopher. Because their na- 
He cares little for the “ mighty dollar,” when he feels | ture and faculties are identical, the law of their in- 
that his physical system demands its freedom for at | tellectual action must be the same. All true study, 
least one seventh of the time. If you do not believe | from infancy up to age, is nothing else than research 
he is right, go and sit beside him, on his hard seat) or tnvestigation. 
for five @ays in succession, and then, if you please,| It follows, therefore, that, like the discoverer of 
we will listen to your argument, in favor of the six |riper years, the pupil, in order clearly and securely 
day system ; but we imagine that ere five days had |to get possession of the knowledge which any science 
passed, memory would bring to mind, the long for-/or study offers to him, must, by the construction of 
otten proverb, “ All work and no play, makes /|his books, be made to begin with actually observing 
» a dull boy.” the phenomena for himself, or being pointedly re- 
But it is not proposed, while we release the pupils | minded by the book of what he has observed in the 
one day in each week, to do the same by the teach-|past, or of observations made by others, and which 
ers. Every teacher needs a portion of time for im- he can comprehend. From these he must be led to 
provement, and while custom has given them the al-| proceed, by systematic steps, to generalizing his ob- 
ternate Saturdays, it is recommended that the teach-! servations, to the acquiring of inductive conclusions ; 
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and then from these to the deduction of particular 
truths or results, and to their practical applications. 
Even if the teacher fully comprehends and appreci- 
ates this method, he can not follow it, because the 
present style of school-books, gotten up on a differ- 
ent plan, will constantly thwart his efforts. And if 
the teacher can do without any book whatever, the 
learner, who is the party most interested, can not ;— 
he needs the best. The method now indicated was 
only about 250 years ago introduced to the minds of 
the philosophers ; and the results they have achieved 
by it almost surpass imagination. It will work 
changes equally great in the schools. We want 
Bacon's tenets brought into the school-room, made 
the plan of every school-book, and the standard of 
every recitation. This can never be, until the books 
are made to take the lead, and are radically changed. 

The method in books and study now indicated, | 


call, for the sake of a name, the Mretuop or Discov-| 


ERY, or NaturAL Metnop. The method now pop- 
ular in the school books only retails the results ar- 
rived at by other minds, and leaves the scholar to 
comprehend them by accident or good fortune, if he 
can at all. They are framed on the Mernop or 
Assertion or Dogmatic Metuop. The best teach- 
ers and journals everywhere admit the pressing want 
of change in the processes of education. Will the 
change to a course of discoveries, which the books 
and the teacher shall help the learner to make, pre- 


in parsing, and correcting false syntax, are yet very 
far from having attained any skill in the art—espe- 
cially as practised in the common chit-chat of every- 
day life; for we often find teachers who are really 
expert in teaching from the books, and who call them- 
selves grammarians, yet who continually “murder 
the king’s English ” in their ordinary conversation. 
And if they, with all their superior knowledge of 
theoretical grammar, fail to follow its teachings, what 
ought they to expect from their pupils who have less 
knowledge of the subject—and what do the results 
of their teaching show? We have frequently known 
young men in the “ first English grammar class” to 
recite a rule of grammar, and the next moment vio- 
late the rule in answering a question of the teacher ; 
and, indeed, it has not been unfrequent in our expe- 
rience to find both teachers and pupils, during a re- 
citation, violating those rules of grammar which were 
embraced in the lesson. We do not suppose that 
fee experience differs from the experience of other 
teachers whose attention has been directed to this 
subject. Indeed, it is a common remark with well- 
educated practical grammarians, that the study of 
English Grammar, as it is pursued in the schools, 
does very little towards forming, in children, the ha- 
bit of speaking correctly. And when we consider 
how few educated men (we refer to the whole class 
of college graduates) speak with grammatical accu- 
racy in common conversation, and how seldom we 





| 





senting meanwhile no complex subject until all its; hear a plea at the bar, a political speech, or even a 
elementary,ideas have been first brought forward and | written sermon, in which a critic cannot detect viola- 
mastered in course, will this meet the educatioual| tions of some of the simplest rules of grammar, we 





want so constantly expressed ? jare led to suspect that there must be something 


. . . | . . . ° ° 
This system, it appears to me, will make the! wrong in the manner in which grammar is taught in 
learner, all through his course, what every bright| the schools. 


child now is—an eager, inquisitive, and indus- 
trious seeker after knowledge. Every child be- 





| 


gins with eyes open to the movements of nature} lads in the family of a college professor. 


Some years ago we were much interested in notic- 
ing the very accurate language used by a couple of 
Brought 


and of human beings about him; this system) up within the precincts of a college, in the society of 


would keep him so, making him an habitual observ-| 
er, instead of, as now, averse to tasks and books. | 
If so, then it will enable him in the time he now! 
spends in study, to go over much more ground, as 
well as more successfully ; and it will lead to the 
carrying of studious habits forward into business 
life, instead of leaving him as at the present, to 
drop and forget them at its threshold. It will fa- 
vor the mastery of the practical sciences, and further 
the progress of the useful arts—inventions. agricul-| 
ture, building, ventilation, healthful cookery and 
regimen,,and so on. And not least, it must natur-_ 
ally exercise, and therefore strengthen all the in- 
tellectual faculties. Thus, it would prove not only 
the means of acquiring knowledge, but at the same 
time a course of intellectual gymnastics—¢oing, for 
the minds of the young, what gymnastics proper 
does for their physical being, the correct develop-| 
ment of which is the basis of all the rest. It would 
be teaching and training combined ; and it would 
finally demonstrate that no study—not even the 
mathematics nor the classics— possesses any exclu- 
sive claims as a means of discipline; but,that every 
study can be made a perfect means of disciplining 
those particular faculties by the activity of which} 
it:must be acquired.— Gymnast. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


If English Grammar is, as has been defined, “the | 
art of speaking and writing the English language 
with propriety,” many, very many teachers, who pride | 
themselves on a critical knowledge of all the niceties 
and intricacies of the grammar of the books, and skill 


the professors and their families, never associating 
with the boys of the city, nor yet with the students 
in college, they had heard none but correct language ; 
and, without ever having studied English Grammar, 
they spoke correctly. They had formed correct ha- 
bits of speech, and these would probably adhere to 
them through life. And was not this better, for 
them, than the most thorough, theoretical knowledge 
of grammar, without the practical part ? 

But children acquire bad habits of speech by as- 
sociating with those who speak incorrectly; and 
these habits, the instruction which they receive in 
the school room is seldom sufficient to overcome.— 
Even educated men often carry through life certain 
ungrammatical habits which they know to be wrong. 
The great desideratum in grammatical instruction 
seems, therefore, to be, not so much to impart addi- 
tional knowledge, of correct language, as to adopt 
some course, if possible, which shall substitute cor- 
rect habits of speech in place of wrong habits early 
acquired. For if a thorough knowledge of grammar 
is often found to be insufficient to remedy the evil, 
what can be expected from the imperfect knowledge 
of it acquired in the school room by the great major- 
ity of pupils? Just what we see, scarcely any good 
practical results whatever. And yet, without any 
of the toiling for years over the technical abstrac- 
tions of the grammar of the books, some acquire all 
the benefits of practical grammar without any labor 
or study. Cannot we approximate more nearly to- 
ward teaching grammar as these persons have learn- 
ed it,—and cannot we, in some manner, more effect- 
ually eradicate the bad habits early acquired ?—Clin- 
ton Democrat. 
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THE OBJECT OF TRUE LEARNING. 
The object is to beget manhood; the means are 


indifferent, so that the end is secured. How shall | 


it be done? How does the son of the poor man rise 
amid all his disadvantages of birth and position to 
wealth, eminence andhonor? Bylabor. How does 
the son of the wealthy, in spite of all his advantages 
descend to poverty, disgrace and reproach? Through 
his inability to labor. Without books or school- 
masters, the one is educated and elevated ; with them 
the other is depressed and degraded. The difference 
is, labor, The one is able to comply with the first 
great law of his being ; the other is not. Labor is, 
therefore, education in its truest sense. Zhe man who 
knows not how to labor knows nothing ; the man who 
knows how to labor, has within his reach the ele- 
ments of everything. He who has not learned to 
support himself by industry—which not merely in- 
cludes the knowledge of some branch of human em- 
ployment, but the capacity to apply himself to it for 
the production of substantial results,—is, however 
elaborately he may have penetrated into books of 
science, uninstructed in that which is, and will be 
until the entire constitution of humanity is changed, 
the thing, of all others, first in importance to man- 


kind. Let not the poor boy, weary at the plow tail, | 


or in the workshop, and longing for learning, repine. 
His labor, and the habits of consecutive industry 
which he is acquiring, are the best of all education— 
the highest foundation of personal independence, 
without which there is no manhood ; and his very 
longing for that knowledge which seems beyond his 
reach, is, of itself, discipline of no common value.— 
What the mind goes out eagerly for, it either gets, 
or its equivalent; and the man who earnestly strove 
for excellence, however meager his means and op- 
portunities, never failed of his reward in a commensu- 
rate improvement. 

The practice of consecutive schooling year after 
year, with the expectation of making the educated 
and useful man, is undoubtedly wrong, and will often 
end in disappointment. The child put to school at 
an early age, readily masters the rudiments-—letters, 
reading and numeration—which require little mere 
than an effort of the memory. 
ifests a disposition to rest, the activity of his nature 
being transformed to his physical organization. If 
then he is pressed forward to tasks and lessons, both 
body and mind are liable to be dwarfed and narrow- 
ed by the process, and instead of enlargement, con- 
traction is the almost certain result. His capacity 
to learn, as by the judicious it is sometimes called, is 
simply a temporary continence of memory acquired 
at the expense of the other faculties. Now is the 
time to teach him labor. This is indicated by the 
expansion of his body and its demand for active em- 
ployment. The labor should be a productive kind, 
and such as requires attention and the endurance of 
fatigue, without overtasking his energies and driving 
him to indolence through disgust. The demands of 
the body being satisfied, the mind again awakes, and 
thus, instead of being opposing elements in the pro- 
gress of the man toward his perfect condition, each 
acts as the friend and auxiliary of the other, and ex- 
pansion and development go on efficiently and sym- 
metrically.— Henry Reed. 





OPPOSING THEORIES. 


We have frequent complaints that too much at- 
tion is given in our system of education, and espe- 
cially in our higher public schools, to classical and 
mathematical studies, and too little to the natural 


His mind then mani- | 


sciences. If the complaint be well grounded, it ap- 
plies not only to the public schools, generally ,through- 
out the country, but to nearly all our private institu- 
tions also. ‘The tendency has been, of late years, 
very decidedly to mathematical studies, even with 
‘those students whose scholastic education is limited 
to a brief period of instruction in the public schools. 
Mathematical studies are prominently put forward 
on the ground that they are, in an eminent degree, 
disciplinary, and that the proper office of education 
is to discipline and strengthen the mental powers, 
}and not to store the mind with knowledge. On the 
other hand, the advocates of a greater proportion of 
scientific instruction urge, that for practical, business 
‘men, education should be practical, that the powers 
‘of observation should be cultivated, and those sci- 
‘ences taught which are brought into requisition in 
| the every day business of life. We have thus two 
| classes of theorizers upon systems of education, one 
‘contending for menta/ discipline, and the other for 
‘practical knowledge, and public sentiment is greatly 
divided between them. Professional teachers—and 
especially those who have grown old in the profes- 
sion—are generally found in the former class : * men- 
tal discipline ” is the great cardinal point with them, 
and in that, as they believe, is embraced the whole 
| of every well-arranged system of school education.— 
|'Teach a child, say the “ Professors,” the use of his 
mental faculties, and strengthen them by proper dis- 
cipline, and you have educated him—you have drawn 
forth (educo), the hidden powers of his nature, and 
ihe will go forth from the school room, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove, fully armed for the conflict 
of life. 


But say the ignorers of the classics and higher 
/mathematics, your disciple though a mental giant, 
|goes forth ignorant of the wonders of science, and 
blind to the mysteries of art: he deals mighty blows, 
but they fall at random: he is powerful, but not ex- 
|pert: he is expecting to deal with great things, 
| whereas little things make up the sum of life, and be- 
|fore his eyes are opened to a knowledge of the world 
jaround him, his competitors have left him far behind 
‘in the race. 





In one respect, both of the opposing theories are 
iright, and in another both are wrong. Those who 
jargue the most tenaciously for mental discipline—for 
'a thorough course of classical and mathematical stu- 
‘dies, as the basis for a thorough education—are right, 
lif they will confine their system to those who have 
time and means, not only to lay the foundations broad 
\and deep, but also to erect the superstructure ; but 
they are most assuredly wrong, if they would apply it 
to the great mass of children in our public schools, 
| whose scholastic education, often interrupted, usually 
terminates before the age of fifteen. We would say, 
give the classics and the mathematics as a basis 
merely to build upon ; for without them one cannot be 
a classical scholar. Philology—the science of lan- 
guage—is intimately connected with many important 
departments of learning, and there can be no such 
thing as mastering the sciences, without a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics. Let the classics and the 
higher mathematical studies, then, occupy their ap- 
propriate place in an extended educational course 
designed for professional scholars ; but for others, let 
us adopt the maxim of the Grecian sage, and instruct 
boys in those things which they will need to practice 
when they become men. In our opinion our public 
schools are far from being sufficiently practical ;— 
grammar in our mis-called “ grammar schools,” is sel- 
com made a practical art, and those sciences which 
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lie at the basis of agriculture and manufactures, and 
on which rests every art of domestic comfort, are yet 
scarcely recognized in the schedule of public instruc- 
tion.— Clinton Democrat. 





TEACHING YOUNG FUPILS TO WRITE COMPOSI- 
TIONS. 

Mr. Epiror :—It has occurred to me that it might 
not be out of place to suggest a few ideas, as to the 
method of teaching young pupils to write composi- 
tions. 

Composition writing is a branch which ought to be 
introduced into all our schools as a regular daily ex- 
ercise. When this is done, and not till then, may we 
expect to find anything like proficiency in writing 
among scholars or Teachers. I submit to you the 
following method of commencing : 

Premising that all scholars are supplied with slates 
and pencils upon entering school, (which should al- 
ways be the case,) they will at an early age, by a 
little attention from the teacher, he able to write or 
print upon their slates quite rapidly. Thus they can 
commence this branch of study when about eight or 
ten years of age. Let us suppose the Teacher to 
have a class of this age before him, and ready to give 
them the first lesson. 

Taking from his pocket or table anything, it mat- 
ters little what, he holds it up before the class and 
says: * Children, what is this?” Let us suppose he 
had taken a common lead pencil, and perhaps the 
following dialogue might occur: 

Children—A lead pencil. 

Teacher—Ncw, children, I want you to write down 
upon your slates a description of this pencil. We 
will talk about it a little, and whenever we have an 
idea fixed, you can put it down. First, then, this 
which | have in my hand is a lead pencil ; who has 
it? 

(—You. 

7—But who am 1? ‘ 

€—Our Teacher. 

7—Very well. Now you can write that much. 

In a few moments all will be ready, and upon call- 
ing on some one for what he has written, the teach- 
er will hear this : 

* Our Teacher has got a lead pencil in his hand.” 

Now is the time to fix that word * got,” the pest of 
all young writers. Show your scholars that the sen- 
tence would be just as perfect and much more ele- 
gant without it, and give them this rule—* Nine 


times out of ten, when you write this word, rub it out, | 


for its of no use.” A class of this age, of course,— 
cannot understand grammatical rules, &c.; but if 
you find an error, like the one referred to, root it 
out: and not only root it out thoroughly, but give 
them something correct and concise in the place of 
it. But to resume. 

7:—Let us see what more you can think of about 


this pencil. You can write down its color, form, size | 


and all you can find out by seeing it. 

This will furnish several sentences more, and will 
afford an opportunity for the teacher to correct sev- 
eral errors in spelling and construction. Care should 
also be taken to teach them about the use of capital 
letters and punctuation marks. It has also another 
advantage. It will teach the little fellows the right 
use oftheir eyes. Let them write in this exercise 
only what they can tell by the sense of sight, and 
when this is done, and corrections made, you have used 
time enough for one exercise. At the next, you can 
continue upon the same subject. Let the pencil be 
assed around the class and let them write what new 
acts they discover, by the sense of touch, smell and 
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taste. They will thus find out that it is smooth, 
hard, dry and light. They will also see, upon furth- 
er examination, that it is composed of two substances, 
wood and black lead. Let them tell you what the 
office of the woody part is, and how the lead is put 
into it. They will find that it has a peculiar 
smell of cedar wood. Let them estimate its weight 
and value, and lastly give its uses. This will con- 
sume in all from three to five lessons. Let the next 
exercise be to write the whole thing out in full, in 
good order, and with care. You will find you have 
a tolerably fair composition from most of them. 

As the class becomes accustomed to this exercise, 
you will have less and less to say to them, to draw 
out what they shall write, and you can take more 
complicated things ; for instance, a book, a pocket 
knife, or a watch. If the exercise is rightly man- 
aged, the pupils will be greatly interested, and of 
course, proportionally benefitted. 

But, Mr. Editor, this is, I fear, trespassing 
your time and space, and I will close, perhaps 
sume at some future time.—Chester Co. Times. 

HERMAN. 


upon 
to re- 





PENN INDUSTRIAL REFORM SCHOOL. 
An Act to Establish the Penn Industrial Reform School, 
Whereas, a number of citizens of this Common- 
wealth have associated themselves together for the 
purpose of establishing an Industrial Reform 


‘School, for the physical, mental and moral instrue- 
‘tion and reform of the destitute, ignorant idle, vi- 


cious, and criminal, and such as may be fit subjects 
of education, in labor and improvement in the arts, 
and desire the legislature to grant them a cbarter 
to that effect ; therefore, 

Section 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, 

That Ellis Lewis, Mordecai L. Dawson, William 
D. Kelley, J. J. Barclay, Cornelius 8. Smith, Jos. 
R. Flanigan, Robert Morris, John Mason, William 
F. Murphy, Danie! L. Miller, John Murphy, James 
Tyson, A. L. Kennedy, Elijah Dallett, C. H. Rog- 
ers. Philip M. Price, John Reynolds, Alfred 
Sheidekooper, John Barker, Gordon F, Mason, J. 
Wilson, C. M Reed, George A. Lyon, James Miles, 
John Galbraith, R. C. Boileau, D. C. Wright, Wil- 
liam Himrod, Judah C. Spencer, Alfred King, Thos. 
Stewart, S. P. Johnson, Chapin Hall, Strange N. 
Palmer, Lewis Brener, E. D. Gazzam, George W. 
Jackson, William N. Shinn, Arnold Plumer, B. 
Gillott, O. H. P. Kinney, Thomas White, John 


Graff, Joseph Buffington, Darwin Phelps, Henry 


D. Foster, Edgar Cowan, Richard Coulter, Cyrus 
Blood, Thomas H. Burrowes, A. C. Thomas, C. Col- 
lins, Moses Ballou, Daniel Lott, J. D. Williamson, 
J.E. Forrester, K. McArthur, John Greer, G. W. 
Harris, D. Himrod, J. Y. James, W. M. Meredith, 
|Henry D. Moore, Samuel M. Lane, George Griscom, 
G. J. Ball and their successors, and all who may 
become members agreeably to the by-laws, are here- 
by incorporated as a body politic, known by the 
‘name, style and title «f * The Penn Industrial Re- 
‘form School,” and by that style and title may sue 
‘and be sued, have a common seal, purchase, receive, 
‘hold, and convey any estate, real or personal, for 
‘the use and purposes of the said corporation, and 
|to institute, erect and maintain a School or Schools, 
embracing the departments of common school edu- 
cation, agriculture, the mechanic arts and labor,— 
with such buildings, workshops, and such appurte- 
nances, auxiliaries and instrumentalities, as in the 
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judgment of the managers, may best contribute to |of the House of Refuge may determine to be fit sub- 
the safe-keeping, instruction, and reformation of | jects for their care and guardiauship, for the purpose 
those committed to their custody and guardianship. | of education, culture and reformation. 

Section 2, That, until otherwise directed by the, Section 6. That they may receive such as may be 
by-laws, the Officers shall be a President, six Vice committed as vagrants, idlers, intemperate and dis- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve | orderly persons, as may be committed to their care 
Managers. who shall conduct the affairs of the Cor-| under authority of any of the Courts or Magistrates 





poration ; and for the purpose of electing said offi- 
cers, the Corporators may meet at such time and 
place as five or more thereof may designate and ap- 
point in the city of Philadelphia, at any time after 
the passage of this Act. 

Section 3. That the time and manner of admit- 
ting and continuing members, the amounts payable 
by members annually or for life, the manner of call- 


ing special meetings, the duties of the officers, the | 


time and place of the annual meeting for the elec. 


tion of officers, the manner of electing the same, and | 
such other matters as may be necessary to carry out | 
the provision of this Act and its true object and) 


intent, may be provided by the by-laws ; provided, 
they do not conflict with the trae intent and mean- 
ing of this Act, or of the constitution or any other 
law of this Commonwealth; and provided further, 
that the annual election shall be held before or as 
early as the first of November in each year. 
Section 4. That it shalland may be lawful for 
the Board cf Managers, at their discretion, to re- 
ceive into their care and guardianship, all such as 
may be committed to their custody in the same 
manner, to the same extent, ani! on the same con- 
ditions as are provided for in the acts of incorpora- 
ting the Houses of Refuge, and the accounts to be 
kept and settled in the same manner; and in addi- 
tion thereto, they may receive at their discretion 
any person charged with crime in any of the Courts 
mentioned in the said acts incorporating the H’ouses 


of Refuge without regard to age, who may be ad-| 


judged by the Court trying the cause to be a fit 
subject of reform; and on that question the said 
Court shall hear the statement of the defendant if 
requested, detailing the circumstance under which 
the offence was committed, together with the birth 
and parentage, places of birth and former residence, 
education, course of life, and such other matters as 


they may judge necessary to decide the question of, 


fitness for the care and guardianship of the Mana- 
gers, which shall be substantially taken down in 
writing, and transmitted with the eommitment to 
the Managers, when such affirmative decision is 
made and thesaid Court designating the sentence 
of the law, may take the recognizance conditioned 
for the good behavior of the defendant and compli- 
ance with all the rules and orders of the Managers; 
and in case the Managers on personal examination 
and investigation of the case, or by reasons of his 
or her condact, upon further trial, shall ascertain 
the defendant not to be a fit subject for their care 
and management, then, and in that case, they shall 
have power to return the defendant to the Sheriff 


of the proper county, to be committed according to | 


the sentence so designated by the Court as afore- 
said; if fuand by the said Managers to be a fit sub- 
ject for their care and guardianship, and the de- 
fendant should so prove throughout the period of 
their control and instruction, then the Managers 
shall furnish a certificate to the defendant setting 
the facts in as full a manner as they may judge right 


and proper as deserved, and forward a copy thereof 


to the Clerk of the Court in which the trial was 
held. 

Section 5. That the Managers may receive in the 
same manner such persons as the legal authorities 


junder the examination of said commitment by the 
| President Judge of the proper district, and also all 
such persons as may have fallen into habits of in- 
temperance or other vices, or errors, who may them- 
‘selves or by their friends, without compulsion, com- 
mit themselves to the care and guardianship of the 
Managers, as may be provided by the by-laws and 
as may be stipulated. 

Section 7. That it shall be the daty of the Man- 
gers on or before the first day of December, in each 
and every year, to forward to the Governor and to 
each of the Departments of State, a full detailed re- 
port of their proceedings during the year, up to the 
first day of November, with their views on the causes 
of crime within the State, the most efficient means 
in their opinion of preventing and reforming it, and 
such other matters as they may may deem of im- 
portance in furnishing information on that subject; 
and as soon hereafter as practicable, transmit a copy 
of said repoat to each of the Jalges of the several 
Courts of Record, to the President of each of the 
Colleges, Academies and High Schools, and to each 
member of the Legislature. | 
, Seotion 8. That the Governor, Attorney Gener- 
jal, Superintendent of Common Schools, and the 
| President of the Agricultural High School, for the 
time being, and the judges of the several Courts, 
shall be entitled to visit freely all departments under 
the control and guardianship of the Managers, and 
‘that the friends and relatives of the inmates may at 
all times have free admission for the purpose of mu- 
tual conversation, subject to such regulations and 
restrictions, compatible with the safe-keeping of 
the inmates, as may be from time to time prescribed 
in the by-laws. 

W. H. Lawrence, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Joun CRESSWELL, Jr. 
Speaker of the Senate. 
_ Approved the sixth day of April, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 
Ws. F. Packer, 
Governor, 

The Legal Intelligencer, published in the city of 
Philadelphia, holds the following language over the 
subject of the above institution : 

Our attention has deen called to an Act passed at 
the last session of the Legislature—and it is one of 
the very few enactments of that body for which the 
citizens of the commonwealth should be grateful—in- 
corporating and establishing the Penn Jndustrial Re- 
form School. The necessity for such an institution— 
standing midway between the almshouse and the pri- 
son—is felt in every densely populated and highly 
civilized community ; and the wonder is that in Pena- 
| sylvania, whose penal system has attracted the praise 
‘and admiration of jurists and reformers over the 
world, a Reform School, has not long ago been erec- 
jted. Jeremy Bentham, in his work upon Criminal 
| Surisprudence—an exhaustive analysis of the whole 
\philosophy of punishment—announces it as one of 
‘the highest duties of the State and the primal object 
of the law, to prevent crime, and this cannot be more 
\effectually accomplished than by subjecting to an 
leducational restraint (if the expression be proper 
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those—and there are many thousand such in this 
city—who from their birth upwards are surrounded 
by and breathe in a very atmosphere of vice and 
crime. ‘They are the children of dissolute and crim- 
inal parents—the denizens, both men and women, of 
our crowded, narrow streets and alleys—the slaves 
of intemperant passions ; these they are, who in many 


instances, “ more sinned against than sinning,” pop- | 
ulate our prisons and fill the pauper’s grave. We 


recollect in Edward Livingston's great work on the 
Penal Law, written for the State of Louisiana, a no- 
ble passage that embraces the whole theory of the 
institution just established in Pennsylvania : 

“ A besieged city,” he says, “ fortified on one side, 
leaving the others open to hostile attacks, would be 
a just image of a country in which laws are made to 
eradicate offences by punishment only, while they in- 
vite them by neglect of education, by the toleration 
of mendicity, idleness, vagrancy and the corrupting 


associations of the accused before trial as well as af-) 


ter conviction. 

“ We must begin at an earlier stage in our efforts 
to prevent crime; we must relieve the extreme want 
which is sometimes the cause and oftener the pre- 
tence for crime; and we must find employment for 
the idleness which generally produces it.” 

It seems that the system, marked out for the Re- 
form School by the Act of incorporation, is admira- 
bly adapted to accomplish the great ends which Liv- 
ingston speaks of, as the aims of a philosophic system 
of Penal Law. The managers are authorized to re- 


ceive inmates of the House of Refuge for purposes of 


education, culture and reform—to receive upon com- 
mitment by the Courts, vagrants, idlers, intemperate 
and disorderly persons, and as many of such as may 
themselves, or by their friends, without compulsion, 
commit themselves to their care and guardianship— 
and to report from time to time their views on the 


causes of crime within the State, and the most effi- | 


cient means in their opinion of preventing and re- 
forming it. 


This institution—a bare sketch of the object and | 


plan of which we have just given, has been placed by 
the Legislature in strong and willing hands; and 
among the corporators we observe the names of 
many of our most prominent citizens and leading law- 
yers. Judge Galbraith has been elevated to the head 
of the school, as President, and under his efficient 
control it will be speedily placed upon a permanent 
basis of usefulness. 





A public meeting in the Court House, in Erie, 
was announced to be held on Tuesday evening, the 
21st inst., at 74 o'clock. There was a large attend- 
ance of both ladies and gentlemen soon after the hour 
appointed. 

The meeting was organized by calling Hon. John 
Galbraith to the chair, and electing Wm. Putnam 
and James Skinner, Esqys., as Vice Presidents, and 
Samuel 8. Spencer and Francis F. Marshall, Secre- 
taries. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Lyon, Thomas G. Ruth- 
erford, Esq., Superintendent of the Western House 
of Refuge of Pennsylvania, was introduced by the 
President, and proceeded with a lecture, replete with 
sound warning, beauty and happiness of expression, 
and deep thought and reflection upon the subject of 
criminal discipline, the causes of crime and mode of 
correcting and curing it. He commenced by draw- 
ing an analogy of the Jewish law of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, and the great doctrines of 





|towards the perfection of the Christian law of kind- 
ness and mercy, in enabling the erring to go his way 
and sin no more, yet, our laws still contain a large 
portion of the vindictive spirit of inflicting injury 
rather than encouragement to reform to the penitent 
children of men. He spoke of the many institutions 
of reform which had sprung up both in the old world 
and in our country—our House of Refuge and other 
reformatory institutions, which have grown up within 
the last half century—of their triumphant success in 
doing away with the old systems of cruelty and re- 
venge—and giving earnest to the success of still oth- 
er moral enterprises which would ere long carry us 
up to the blissful period “of good tidings to the 
meek, to bind up the broken-hearted—to proclaim li- 
berty to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” He explained at some 
length the various provisions of the law establishing 
the Penn Industrial Reform School. It was just 
what was wanted. That it had long been felt by 
/many a one who had thought and reflected upon the 
subject, that some such institution was needed be- 
tween the House of Refuge and the Penitentiary.— 
That it came in to fill that want. It would be vain 
to give anything like a fair synopsis of the lecture. 
| It was in a fine Christian spirit throughout, and sat- 
isfied every person who heard it, that the speaker 
was fully master of his subject, and inspired all with 
confidence in the success of the “ Penn Industrial 
| Reform School.” 

Mr. Rutherford was followed by Hon. John A. 
Foot, of Cleveland, one of the commissioners of the 
Farm Reform School, Ohio. His’ remarks were not 
prepared as to style, but came from one well ac- 
quainted with his subject. They were given with 
humorous allusions to the inmates of that school, and 
wentsto show that many of the worst turned out best 
and made the most rapid progress in improvement. 
We should take Mr. Foot to be a very fine stump 
speaker—one fully competent to rivet attention to 
whatever subject he wished to explain. 

He was followed with some practical remarks from 
R. Wahston, Superintendent of a Juvenile Industrial 
Reform School at Cleveland. 

All who heard were more fully satisfied than be- 
fore of the importance of the enterprise, and of its 
practicability as one of the reform movements of the 
age. 

A committee of five cousisting of J. B. Gara, H. 
Catlin, S. J. Goodrich, 8. E. Woodruff and 
was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting. The committee reported the 
following preamble and resolutions, which were adop- 
ted: 

Wuereas, The punishment of all criminals indis- 
'criminately by imprisonment, without employment or 
‘education, either physical, mental or moral, as hereto- 
| fore established and continued by law,in our common 
jails, is vindictive alone and not reformatory, and 
therefore, in a large number of cases not only useless 
and unnecessary, but positively pernicious and inju- 
rious—barbarous and unchristian, alike destructive 
of the best interests not alone of the criminals, but 
of the community at large. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the best interests of society demand 
an immediate change in the mode of punishment, so 
as to give an opportunity to all who would be likely 
to be,improved and reformed by labor and education, 
to be instructed in labor, art and letters, and enabled 
to become useful citizens. 








the Christian religion—that although society had 
happily made great advances in the right direction, 


Resolved, That ignorance and idleness, inducing 
intemperance, are the fruitful sources of crime in our 
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midst, and mere imprisonment, so far from operating 
as a remedy against these evils, has a tendency to in- 
crease and aggravate these causes, to increase the 
amount of crime, and lessen the security against it. 

Resolved, That some such system as that proposed 
by the “ Penn Industrial Reform School,” is impera- 
tively required, to relieve the community from the 
evils arising out of the causes mentioned; and that 
the plan proposed meets the decided approval as well 
of the Christian philanthropist, as the political econ- 
omist and statesman. 





AHeports, Aildvesses, &e. 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS ON NATURAL HISTORY 
IN COMMON SCHOOLS. BY PROF. AGASSIZ. 

He wished to awaken a conviction that the 
knowledge of nature, in our days, lies at the very 
foundation of the prosperity of States; that the 
study of the phenomena of nature is one of the most 
efficient means for the development of the human 
faculties, and that on these accounts, it is highly 
importart that that branch of education should be 
introduced into our schools as soon as possible. 

To satisfy all how important the study of nature 
is to the community at large, he need only allude 
to the manner in which, in modern times, man has 
learned to control the forces of nature, and to work 
out the material which our earth produces. The 
importance of that knowledge to the welfare of man 
is everywhere manifested to us; and he could refer 
to no better evidence to prove that there is hardly 
any other training better fitted to develop the 
highest faculties of man, than by alluding to that 
venerable old man, Humboldt, who was the em- 
bodiment of the most extensive human knowledge 
in our day, who had acquired that position, and 
become the object of reverence throughout the 
world merely by his devotion to the study of na- 
ture. 

If it be true that a knowledge of nature is so im- 
portant for the welfare of States, and for the train- 
ing of men to such high positions among their 
fellows, by the development of their best faculties 
how desirable that such study should form a part 
of all education ! and he trusted that the time when 
it will be introduced into our schools will only be 
so far removed as is necessary for the preparation 
of teachers capable of imparting that instructicn 
in the most elementary form. 

The only difficulty was to find teachers equal to 
the task ; for, in his estimation, the elementary in- 
struction was the most difficult. 

It was still a mistaken view with many, that a 
teacher is always sufficiently prepared to impart the 





first elementary instruction to those entrusted to. 


his care. Nothing could be farther from the truth ; 


and he believed that in entrusting the education of | 
the young to incompetent teachers, the opportunity | 


was frequently lost of unfolding the highest capa- 
cities of the pupils, by not attending at once to 
their wants. A teacher should always be far in 
advance of those he instructs; and there was no- 
thing more painful than for a teacher to feel that 


he must repress, if possible, those embarrassing | 


questions which the pupils may wish to ask, but 
which may be beyond his reach. 

He conceived that nothing but the inexhausti- 
ble thirst for a knowledge which is imparted in hu- 
man nature, enables children to sustain their inter- 
est in study, when the elements are imparted to 


them in the manner they are. Could anything be 
conceived less attractive than the learning of those 
twenty-four signs which are called letters, and to 
combine them into syllables, and then into words ; 
and all taught in the most mechanical and hum- 
drum way, asif there was nosensein it! And yet, 
there is a deep sense in it, and there is, in those 
very letters, material for the most attractive and 
instructive information, if it were only in the head 
of the teacher when he has to impart it. Let him 
show his young pupils how men have learned to 
write their thoughts in words; how the art of 
writing was invented ; and what way it was done 
in the beginning ; how it has been shortened in its 
operations, which are now so rapid that the writer 
follows the words of the speaker with as great cer- 
tainty as he saw them already written, and had 
only to copy them ; and then the child will be eager 
to emulate that and will be ready to avail himself 
of the advantages which a possession of the art will 
give him over those who have it not. 

But then in order to create this interest in the 
child, it is not sufficient that he be taught mechan- 
ically, that such a figure is A, and that B, and C, 
and so on; but he is to be shown how men came 
to write the letters in that way, and that the letters 
are only syllables to express thoughts, and that the 
earliest and simplest ways of representing these 
thoughts was by showing objects as they are. ‘This 
point the Professor very happily illustrated and 
enlarged upon, and in connection with his general 
principle of imparting knowledge by the agency of 
things, he referred to an incident in his personal 
experience: Ihave been a teacher since I was 
fifteen years of age, and I am a teacher now, and I 
hope I shall be a teacher all my life. I do love to 
teach, and there is nothing so pleasant to meas to 
develop the faculties of my fellow-beings, who in 
their early age, are intrusted to my care, and I am 
satisfied that there are branches of knowledge which 
are better taught without books than with them ; 
and there are some cases already so obvious that I 
wonder why it is that teachers always resort to 
books when they would teach some new branch in 
their schools. 

When we teach music, we do not learn it by note, 
we do not commit it to memory, but we take an in- 
strument and learn to play upon it. When we 
would study natural history, instead of books let 
us take specimens—stones, minerals, crystals.— 
When we would study plarts, let us go to the plants 
themselves, and not to the books describing them. 
When we would study animals, let us observe ani- 
mals; and when we would study geography, let 
us not resort to maps and text-books, but take a 
class of children and go into the fields, and look 
over the hills and valleys, the lakes and rivers, and 
learn that a knowledge of the earth consists in 
knowing what mountains and hills there are, what 
rivers flow, what are the accumulations of water 
and the expanse of land. And then having shown 
‘them that land, let us show them a representation 
of what they know, that they may compare it with 
what they have before them, and tell them that that 
is the way in which the things that they have seen 
may be represented, and then the maps will havea 
meaning for them. Then you can goto maps and 
‘books, but not before you have given them some 
hints as to what these things mean, and what east, 
|west, north and south are; not merely by repre- 
senting them by the letters E. W. N. and 8. upon 
a square piece of paper, with all sorts of dots upon 
it, one representing Spain, the other France, the 
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other England, the other the United States, which 
in their estimation have about the size of the piece 
of paper on which they have learned it. 

I well remember that when I was a teacher at 
Neufchatel, I objected to this mode of teaching 
geography in our schools, I was satisfied it could 
be done otherwise, and asked that I might have a 
class of the youngest children, who were admitted 
to the school, and teach them in another way. The 
Board of Education would not grant me leave, and 
I resorted to another means, I took my own;child- 
ren, my oldest, a boy of six, my girls, children of 
four and a half and twoand a half years, one hardly 
capable of walking, and invited the children of my 
neighbors. Some came upon the arms of their 
mothers, others were able to walk by themselves. 
I took these young children upon a hill above the 
city, and there showed them the magnificent cre- 
scent of the Alps standing before them, their peaks 
piercing the clouds, and told them how far away 
they were, then pointed to the hills between these 
and the lake at our feet; and when they had be- 
come familiar with all these, and enjoyed the beau- 
tiful scenery, I took from my portfolio a raised map 
in which the natural features of the country are 
attempted to be imitated in pasteboard, and turn- 
ing them away from the scene, I showed them 
everything represented on a small scale, and they 
recognized the very peaks they saw above them ; 
they saw the lake which was spreading before them 
asa blue spot upon that map; and so they 
learned the meaning of maps, and afterwards could 
appreciate the map which was not even raised, but 
only with black and white marks representing the 
same features. From that day geography became 
no longer a dry study, but a desirable part of their 
education. 

I have undertaken to address you upon the de- 
sireableness of introducing the study of natural 
history into our schools, and of using that instrue- 
tion as a means of developing the faculties of chil- 
dren and leading them to a knowledge of the Crea- 
tor. Natural History I have already said, should 
be taught from objects and not from books, and 
you see at once that this requires teachers who 
know these objects; not only teachers who can 
read and say whether a lesson has been committed 
faithfully to memory, but they must know these ob- 
jects before they can teach them; and they should 
bring these objects into the school, and not exhibit 
them to the scholars, but place them in the hands 
of each scholar. 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secretary 
of the Board of Education to give some lectures on 
Natural History to the teachers in different parts 
of the State, in those interesting meetings which 
are known as Teachers’ Institutes. I had been 
asked to give some instructions upon insects that 
the teachers might be prepared to show what in- 
sects are injurious to vegetation and what are not, 
and be the means of imparting that information to 
all. 

I thought the,best way of answering the call was, 
to place at once an object of this kind into their 
own hands, for I knew that no verbal instruction 
could be transformed into actual knowledge ; that 
whatever I might say would be carried away as 
words, and not as the impression of things—and 
what was needed was the impression of things.— 
Therefore I went out shortly before the exercises 
commenced, and collected several hundred grass- 
hoppers and brought them into the room, and hav- 
ing first etherized them so that they should not 


| jump about, I put one of them into the hands of 
each teacher. It created universal laughter. It 
appeared ridiculous to all. But, I have the satis- 
faction of saying that the examination of these ob- 
jects had not been carried on long before every 
one became interested, and instead of looking at 
me, they looked at the thing. 

At first, I pointed to things which could not be 
easily seen. They said, “These things are too small 
to be seen.” I replied, ‘‘ Look again, and learn to 
look, for 1 can see things ten times smaller than 
|those to which I have your attention; it is only 
want of practice that renders you unable to see 
\them.” The power of the human eye is very great 
jand it is only the want of practice which sets such 
‘narrow limits to its powers. 

Having examined one subject, take another 
\which has some similarity to it, and analyse its 
parts, and point out the difference between that and 
the object examined before, and you are at once 
upon that track, so important in all education,— 
which consists in comparison. It is by compari- 
son that we ascertain the differences which exist 
between things: it is by comparison that we as- 
certain the general features of things ; and it is by 
comparison that we reach general propositions. In 
fact, comparisons are at the bottom of all philoso- 
phy, and without comparisons we never can gener- 
alize ; without comparisons, we never get beyond 
the knowledge of isolated, disconnected facts. 

Now, do you not see what importance there must 
be in such training—how it will awaken the facul- 
ties and develop them—how it will be suggestive 
of further comparisons? And as soon as one has 
begun that sort of study, there is no longer a limit 
to it. In this way, we can become better acquaint- 
ed with ourselves, we can more fully understand 
our own nature and our own relations to the world 
at large. We can learn how we are related to the 
whole animal kingdom, if we once begin that com- 
rarison. At first it might seem difficult to find 
uuy resemblance between man and quadruped, or 
between the quadruped and birds, or between birds 
and reptiles, or between reptiles and fishes ; and if 
we were to attempt to compare a fish with a man, 
the very idea would seem preposterous; and yet 
the two are constructed upon the same plan; the 
same elements of structure which we may trace in 
the fish are presented again in man, only in amore 
elevated combination ; and it may be shown in the 
simplest way, that thcre is a plain graduation lead- 
ing up from the fish to the noble stature of man.— 
And these comparisons are the best means of de- 
veloping all our faculties, because they call out not 
only the powers of observation, but also the ability 
of the mind to generalize and at the same time to 
discriminate. They call out, in fact, all those abil- 
ities which distinguish one man from another,— 
which give men power over other men—the ability 
of discriminating judiciously and of combining 
properly—the ability to ascertain the differences as 
well as the resemblances. The one constitutes the 
art of observing; and the other constitutes the art 
of philosophy, the art of thinking. 

The difficult art of thinking can be better foster- 
ed by this method than in any other way. When 
we study logic, or mental philosophy, in the text 
books, which we commit to memory, it is not the 
mind which we cultivate, it is memory alone. The 
mind may come in, but if it does, it is only in an 
accessory way. But, if we learn to think by un- 
folding thoughts ourselves, from an examination 
of objects brought before us, then we actually learn 
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to think, and to apply this ability to think, to the! 
realities of life. 

It is not only by the ability of observing for our- 
selves that we can free ourselves from the burden 
of authority. As long as we have not learned to 
settle questions for ourselves, we go by authority, 
or we take the opinion of our neighbor—that is, we 
remain tools in his hands, if he chooses to use us 
in that way, or we declare our inability to have an 
opinion of our own. And how shall we form opin- 
ions of our own, otherwise than by examining the 
facts in the case? And where can we learn to ex- 
amine facts more readily than by taking, at first, 
those facts which are forever unchangeable, those 
facts over which man, with all his pride, can have 
no control? Man cannot cause the sun to move 
in space, or change the relations of the members 
of the solar system to each other, or make the seed 
sprout out of its season, or make the oak produce 
apples. Man must take the phenomena of nature 
as they are; and in learning this, he learns truth 
and humility. He learns that what exists in na-| 
ture is true, and to value truth; and that he must 
bow,to what is—to what he cannot change in the | 
nature of things. But, at the same time, he learns| 


to ascertain what things are, and how they came 
to be; and while he learns that, he acquires a pow- 
er which can never be lessened, but which is ever 
increasing, in proportion as his opportunity for) 
further observation is increased. 

It is only by the development of all his faculties 
that we can make man what he may be; it is only, 
in giving to his mind the food which will nourish 
all his faculties, that we accomplish this end. If 
we only cultivate the imagination,—the taste, the’ 
memory, the culture of the senses, are neglected, | 
the ability of observing is neglected, and all those | 
abilities which man may acquire by the culture of | 
his senses, by the art of observing, are left untrain- | 
ed. 

The reason why we so frequently see scholars_ 
who do not do well in school, is because their abil-| 
ities lie in another direction from that which suits 
others ; it is because one great element is left out 
of the system of education—that which appeals to 
the senses, to the power of observation, to that 
which requires activity and manipulation,—while| 
only the imaginative faculties and the memory are 
cultivated,—which will suit some minds perfectly, | 
and be the very food which their nature requires. 

I say, therefore, that in our age, when the im- 
portance of the study of Natural History is so man- 
ifest, by its many applications to the wants of man, 
I would add that one means of culture to our sys- 
tem of education and add it as soon as it is possi- 
ble to educate the teachers who may be capable of 
imparting the information; and that can be done 
easily by following the same wise method which 
has-been followed in the introduction of every oth- 
er branch. How was it when Physical Geography 
was introduced into our schools?) One man went! 
about from school to school to give instruction in 
that branch. He had his pupils, and those pupils 
are now teachers. 

Do the same thing now. Select a few men who 
have the aptitude and the practical skill to teach, | 
and let them go forth, to the Teachers’ Institutes | 
at first, and then into the schools. Let them show. 
what can be taught ; and very soon the information | 
will be spread abroad, the ability to teach will be) 
acquired, and in a few years we may have a system 
of education embracing that important branch that | 
is wanting now, and which I believe to be really 


one of the most important additions which can be 
made to any system of education. 


ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE 
Delivered at the Union School House, of Johnstown, 

on Monday evening, the 22d day of November, 1858, 

By 8. B. McCormick. 

The object of this lecture is to awaken new thought 
in the minds of those pupils of the Union School, 
who are now engaged in the study of English gram- 
mar. Some experience in teaching and in the exam- 


'ination of teachers, has convinced me that there is a 


necessity for improvement in the methods of impart- 
ing and acquiring a knowledge of this branch of stu- 
dy. There is, somehow, a lamentable want of accu- 
racy among those who profess to have thoroughly 
studied grammar and who presume to teach it. The 
Anglo Saxon race are particularly fond of the red- 
hot process of educating. They go through College, 
too rapidly, without having proper impressions.— 
This is not so much the case in regard to other na- 
tions. It was not the case with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Among them, the study and improvement and 
refinement of language was carried to an extreme 


‘length. So accurate were their critics in regard to 


grammatical exactness, that the wrong accentuation 
of one word, would not only condemn a book but ruin 
the reputation of its author. There has not been so 
much improvement in the science as one would sup- 
pose, judging from the number of authors who have 
directed their efforts to that subject. Grammar was 
better studied and better taught twenty-five hundred 


{years ago than it is in the present day. To prove 


this, you will excuse me for reading a few extracts 
from Rollin’s Ancient History in regard to this sub- 
ject. Speaking of grammar and grammarians Rol- 
lin remarks : 

“ Dionisius, the Thracian, was the disciple of Aris- 
tarchus. He taught grammar at Rome, in Pompey’s 
time, and composed several books upon that subject. 
Mr. Fabricius caused one of his grammars to be 
printed which gives us some idea of the method of 
ancient Greek grammarians. The author divides his 
work into six parts :— 

1. Reading according to accent. 

2. Explanation of Tropes and Figures. 

3. Interpretation of dialects and extraordinary 
words. 

4. The etymology of words. 

5. The exact knowledge of analogy. 

6. The manner of judging poems. 

After explaining the three accents, he goes on to 
treat the different methods of pointing. ‘Thence he 
proceeds to the explanation of letters which he di- 
vides into vowels, consonants and half vowels, with- 
out forgetting double consonants and liquids, or im- 
mutables. He next explains the parts of speech 
which he reduces to eight, viz:—the noun, verb, ar- 
ticle, participle, pronoun, preposition, adverb and 
conjunction.” He adds: “The detail of grammar 
appears tedious and useless, but the ancients had a 
different opinion of it. There was no part of it, even 


|to the pointing and accents, of which they did not 


make very great use. They knew that pointing well 
gives perspicuity, grace and. harmony to discourse, 
that it assists the eye and the mind of the reader 
and hearer, making the order, series, distinction and 
connexion of parts more evident.” And again: 

“This part of grammar is almost generally neg- 
lected among us, and often even among the learned, 
though it is a study of no more than a half hour, or 
an hour at most.” 
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Having shown what care and pains were bestowed 

upon this science in ancient times, you will permit 
me to make a few other extracts from the same au- 
thor, to show the high estimate which that learned 
historian placed upon a correct knowledge of gram- 
mar. 
“ There is nothing,” says Mon. Rollin, “more ad- 
mirable or more worthy of our attention than the 
double gift of speech and of writing, which God has 
conferred upon us. We make continual use of them, 
almost without even reflecting that we do so, and 
without considering the amazing wonders both the 
one and the other include.” 

* Speech is one of man’s greatest advantages over 
all other animals. It is one of the greatest proofs of 
his reason.” 

* At the very instant I would communicate my 
thoughts to others, my lungs, throat, tongue, palate, 
teeth, lips and an infinity of other organs, put them- 
selves in motion to execute my orders, with a rapid- 
ity almost preventing my desires.” 

* Let us imagine ourselves in a country which the 
invention of writing has not reached, or where it is 
not practised. What ignorance! what stupidity! 
what barbarism do we see! Can such people be 
called men ?” 

There is besides in the learned world, a cloud of 
witnesses who appreciate its importance, and there 
is among the unlearned a host of persons who keenly 
realize the loss of this part of an education. 

But grammar is a life-study. No one can become 
familiar with its numerous rules and exceptions in a 
year, or during a term atcollege. It is too profound 
to be mastered in a day. 

Grammar is the science of language. But what is 
language? Language is everything which is used to 
communicate thought. Animals have a language, 
but their language has but one part of speech—the 
interjection. The eye has a language, 

** Shall we see each otherseyes, 
With the thoughts that in them lay, 
In the realms beyond the skies, 
When we pass away ?”? 

Even silence is said to speak. But the language 
of which grammar is the science, is the artificial 
means by which human beings communicate their | 


thoughts to each other. Language may consist of | 


words uttered by the voice, or symbols written with 


the pen. Oral language is seldom used correctly by | 


any one, though it would be desirable to do so. But 
written language should be as nearly accurate as pos- 
sible. 

Every language has its own peculiar idiom, or 
mode of construction, which accounts for the fact 
that translations seldom carry along with them the 
beauty nor even the sentiment of the original author. 

Grammar is the science of language. It is divid- 
ed into universal and particular. English grammar 
is a system of arbitrary rules, agreed upon by the 
common consent of mankind, and sanctioned by cus- 
tom, as the standard of grammatical accuracy in the 
use of ourlanguage. As to general rules, all authors 
agree; but in the detail they differ very much. 

Grammar may be viewed both as a science and an 
art. Asa science, it is knowledge systematized. As 
an art, it is knowledge practised. The theory of 
grammar may be acquired in a few years of well 
spent study, but the practice of grammar lasts from 
the day that the child lisps its mother’s name, till it 
whispers, like John Quincy Adams, “ this is the end 
of earth.” It is this practical grammar to which 
your especial attention will be invited this evening. 


To acquire a practical knowledge of grammar: 
something more is required than the mere memoriz- 
ing of rules, and something more than the mere ipse 
dizit of authors. 

To make the distinction plain between theoretical 
and practical grammar, I would remark that you learn 
the former in the memorizing of the rules of various 
authors, while the printer’s apprentice learns the lat- 
ter with the stick in one hand and the type in the 
other. 

Theoretical orthography is the sum total of the 
names, distinctions and forms of dentals, liquids, la- 
bials, vocals, dipthongs, separate and combined 
sounds, with their definitions. 

Practical orthography is making use of these on 
the slate, or on paper. And I shall take the liberty 
of adding that every point in the language is nothing 
more, nor less, than orthography, while using the 
points, is the best part of practical grammar. They 
indicate and mean something. Knowing what they 
mean is theoretical orthography. Using them cor- 
rectly is the practice. Just as knowing how to make 
a horse shoe nail is theoretical blacksmithing, while 
making it is practical blacksmithing. And it will 
be admitted that there is some distinction in the 
two. Bacon remarked that there were two kinds of 
knowledge ; “ lst, knowing where knowledge is, and 
2d, knowing what it is.” To which I shall add a 3d, 
which is its practical bona fide use. 

Goold Brown’s “Grammar Improved” pleases me, 
as it begins by showing first what error in orthogra- 
phy is, in order that the pupil may have a better 
and clearer idea of what truth, or accuracy is. Mr. 
Brown commences, with false syllabication and erro- 
neous combination. Then follows with erroneous 
capitalizing, punctuation, &c. 

The pupils present will excuse me if I pass rapidly 
over the general parts of English Grammar. Let us 

proceed to etymology. You all know the definition 
lof etymology. It treats of the different sorts of 
| words, their modification, derivation and meaning.— 
But how few practical etymologists ! How few know 
the derivation of the most common words! Still 
fewer know the precise meaning of words. Was it 
Webster who remarked that it was not difficult to 
get a word to express an idea, but the difficulty lay 
in getting the word. Who among us can always 
|}command the best word—ihe appropriate word !— 


| Yet a good practical etymologist can do so. He is 
ifamiliar with the different sorts of words—their va- 
lrious modifications, their derivations and their mean- 
|ings. 
| Let us take the same view of Syntax. Our schools 
‘only review what other authors have synthesized. 
|We are not in the habit of sentence-making. We 
ionly look at the sentences which have been construc- 
ited by others. We are merely theorists. We ex- 
‘amine what others have written. The same may be 
isaid of Analysis; and analysis ought to be a separ- 
jate part of grammar. It differs as much from Syn- 
tax as Syntax does from Etymology. Orthography 
\treats of letters; Etymology of words; Syntax of mak- 
\ing sentences; Analysis of separating sentences. 
Does the pupil here analyse his own sentences, or 
does he not merely analyse sentences of others ? Does 
he analyse according to his own judgment of con- 
struction, or according to the mere dictum of the 
rule he finds prepared for him? In short, does he 
theorize, or does he practice ? 

So of Prosody. What is Prosody? Prosody is 
derived from two words, which mean, for verse—the 
laws, or rules of verse. The jargon of our teachers 
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and the ambiguity of our writers upon grammar, are 
such as to confuse, rather than explain what belongs 
properly and truly to Prosody. Sometimes it means 
punctuation, as the points are generally arranged un- 
der this head. This is, however, wrong. The points 
belong to Orthography. Perhaps accent, emphasis, 
length of words, pitch of voice, and figure may be- 
long. Certainly poetical measure—the feet, the dif- 
ferent kinds of verse are truly and properly Prosody. 





But suppose we include punctuation, accentuation, | 


emphasis, volume of voice, figures of speech, purity 
of style, unity of thought, transposition and arrange- 
ment, how much does my pupil know, practically, 
about Prosody? Just nothing at all. How much 
do our teachers (including myself) know about it? 
Who can punctuate? Who can name, much more, 
who can use properly the thirty figures of speech? 
Yet, no one can write beautifully, or speak feelingly 
without figure. Take the figures of the Bible for 
example. 


dent that the scriptures have suffered, so far as beau- 
ty of style is concerned, in the translation. Yet, 
where do we find figure—well wrought figure—abound 
as it does in the scriptures? Especially Allegory, 
Erotesis, Ecphonesis and Climax ? here shall 
we find the strength, force, perspicuity that are found 


in the Bible or ancient authors? Are we to search | 


for them in the sickly, empty, barren love tales of the 
present day, that ruin the minds of youth? They 
are not to be found. Yet, our youth are forming a 
taste for light reading, simply because it is easily 
comprehended and understood. So in the little com- 
position that our pupils do originate. Simplicity is 
considered the best, only because it is the easiest.— 
We should practice to be good writers, to avoid 
which we theorize a /ittle in the schools, become ver- 
dant authors and palm off a silly and simple array of 
undigested, half-borrowed facts, or thoughts, and are 
called authors. Who among our pupils, impelled by 
a love of the beautiful and tasteful, ever transposed a 
sentence, or re-wrought it? In short, how many of 
our pupils in grammar ever write any at all. We 
need practical grammarians, among both teachers 
and pupils. Out of two hundred teachers who, dur- 
ing the autumn examinations were required to give 
manuscripts, but about twenty came up to the stand- 
ard of tolerable grammarians. Yet, with oral ana- 
lysis they seemed generally to be familier. This fact 
alone speaks volumes in favor of a change to the 
practical and useful. 

But how shall teachers and pupils become prac- 
ticable? What author should they study? How 
many unmeaning terms—how much useless furni- 
ture must they clear away ere they reach the sub- 
stance? How many tons of quartz must be ana- 
lysed to get at the gold? I have twelve authors 
before me. Which one shall we select? They 
wnuld not a/l make a good grammar, because all 
would combine some five modes of analysis. No 
one will make a good grammar, because each au- 
thor omits something useful. How is it that in 
grammar alone, of all the sciences, we have such 
a varied nomenclature? We have confusion.— 
Twenty teachers cannot be examined in one class, 
because though each may be good in grammar, yet 
they do not comprehend each other. One has learn- 
in Smith, one in Kirkham, one in Clark, one in 
Bullion, one in De Sacy, one in Covell, one in Pin- 
neo, and so on, and so forth. One has nominative 
verb and object. Another has radix, ramus and 
co-ramus, Another has a curious net-work on the 
blackboard which, and which alone, explains to 


Are there any such powerful appeals _ 
made to the feelings in the present day? It is evi-| 
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| him and for him true analysis. Another has sub- 
ject and predicate, with the predicate subdivided 
into attribute and copula. Another has the sub- 
| ject and attribute and complement. Another has 
copulative, conjunctive, objective and subjective 
|proportions. One has numeral adjectives, anoth- 
er circumstantial adjectives. One has a definite 
jarticle, another has no article at all. 

| What does all this mean? ‘To the uninformed 
mind of the pupil, what does it mean? Must the 
teacher and the pupil have twelve books, and must 
they consult one on each part of speech? This 
seems to be the only commensurate means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of grammar :—I mean the only 
means that will secure equal and full knowledge of 
the science every where. It is almost unreasonable 
;to require every one who studies this science to 
‘consult every anthor. Yet it must be done. 

The judicious instructor will teach and the wise 
pupil will learn, that names are useful only so far 
as they go to represent things; and, hence, all those 
technical terms, taken from logicians, are only use- 
less lumber in the way of arriving at important 
facts. Something ought to be done tosystematize 
the nomenclature of grammar ; but who should do 
it, or how it should be done, is quite another ques- 
tion. 

Finally, in regard to composition the pupil should 
learn to express his thoughts clearly and entirely, 
wholly and beautifully. Strive to do as Pollock, 
sought aid to do. 

The thought and phrase severely sifting out 
The whole idea grant, uttering as it is 
The essential truth. 

It is the truth beautifully and easily expressed 
that is desired, both by the author and the reader, 

When our ideas are formed, we clothe them with 
words, or write them in symbols, to transmit them 
to the minds of others. We should learn to ex- 
press the precise idea we entertain in the mind.— 
We say “ take off your shoes and stockings,” which 
is correct; but we also say “ put on your shoes and 
stockings,” which is obviously incorrect. We say 
‘“‘a fine piece of cloth,” when we mean “a piece of 
fine cloth. We say “selfish uncharity,” when we 
mean ‘uncharitable selfishness.” We say “I de- 
sired to have gone,” when we mean “I desired to 
go.” We say “the fruit of the spirit is joy and 
peace,” when we mean that “joy and peace are the 
fruits of the spirit.” We make many mistakes in 
the communication of thought. Our laws and our 
Constitutions cannot be properly understood, be- 
sause the framers thereof did not clearly express 
their ideas. Let the pupil attend particularly to 
the meaning of his words and their places in 
sentences. Every person knows his own thoughts, 
but the difficulty is to express them. Every one 
who ever saw it, knows the shape of the mold- 
board of a plough, yet few can describe the shape 
of one. The most important part of grammar and 
the most obvious duty of the pupil, is accuracy of 
expression. 

Do not understand me as urging perfection. It 
is our duty to be accurate, but we are fallible, fin- 
ite, short-sighted beings. “To err is human.”— 
The best composition can be successfully assailed 
and profitably criticised. But it is the weak critic 
that magnifies a trifling error, and he not unfre- 
quently corrects that which really is not error. 
Sometimes, poetic license, established usage, or a 
figure of speech justifies that which, seemingly, is 
error. Especially, syllepsis. enallage, metonymy 
synecdoche justify the use of words in a sense dif- 








fering from ordinary usage. The gassy critic 
catches these, like * the spider does the fly,” with 
a flimsey web. 

The youthful writer should commit to the flames 
much of his early composition, not, however, until 
it has been criticised by his teacher. He should 
learn for the future, rather than for the present. He 
should not be proud that he knows so much, but 
humble, that he knows so little. 

In regard to style, he should never ape the man- 
ner of any one, but let his own style be formed na- 
turally, under the constant vigilance of his own 
eye and his own mind, aided by the rules that emi- 
nent grammarians and philologists have laid down. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Abstract of a Lecture at the late Montgomery County 
Teachers’ Institute, by J. P. Wickersuam. 


Mr. Wickersham said he considered this a very 
fit subject for discussion at a teachers’ institute.— 
Yet it was too frequently overlooked, while modes 
of teaching Arithmetic, Geography, &c., occupied 
most of the time, though they were scarcely so im- 
portant. He therefore approved the wisdom of the 
executive committee in the selection of the subject, 
but not of the individual to present it. 

Government in its broadest sense was the regula- 
tion of those relations which exist between sovereign and 
subject. Thus, divine goverrment was founded on 
the relations between the Creator and creature ; 
civil, on those between the executive power and cit- 
izen ; family, on those between the parent and child, 
and school, on those between teacher and pupil.— 
The different kinds of government all proposed dif- 
ferent ends. The end of divine government was to 
secure the love of the subject; of civil, his obedi- 
ence ; and of family and school, both his love and 
obedience. The state could aim only to secure the 
obedience of the citizen, and punished therefore only 
for, open disobedience. Could any one doubt that 
there were as bad men out of prison as in it? men 
walking at large who as much deserved to be hung 
as any that have been; that is, if any ought to be? 
But because they were net guilty of overt acts, the 
State could do nothing with them. The object of 
the divine government was to purify the heart by 
securing its affections. It did not aim to secure 
mere outward obedience, though that would inei- 
dentally follow. The parent wished to have an 


orderly household, but what true parent would be | 


satisfied with that only, without securing the affec- 
tions of his children? Now school government is 
merely a transfer of parental government ‘The 
teacher stands for the time in “ loco-parentis,” and 
the law recognizes this position by giving him equal 
powers. He may indeed be punished if he abuses 
them, but so may a parent also. ‘Teachers ought 
therefore to aim at securing both the affection and 
obedience of their pupils. 


There are some teachers satisfied with maintaining | 


good order only, without reference to the means,— 
whether from affection or fear. Did I say teachers ? 
No, they are not. They might be called school- 
masters. But I cannot even allow them that name 
They ought not to be allowed in the school-room. 
1 could not live in the school room, if surrounded 
with a hostile attitude. 

Havingascertained the end of school government, 
we are prepared to announce the fundamental prin. 
ple on which it ought to be conducted ; wrong doing 
and punishment, right doing and reward, should be 
connected together as cause and effect. They should 
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naturally and logically follow each other, and the 
| teacher should be able to show the scholars the 
connection between them. Each scholar should be 
| shown,—indeed from their nature should at once 
himself be able to preceive,—the reason of the pun- 
ishment he suffers, or the reward he receives. 

But how differently in the past has this matter 
been managed? Punishments have been almost 
\entirely arbitrary. The same kind has been inflict- 
ied for all manner of offences. Yet what connection 
|is there, I would like to ask, between an imperfect 

recitation and a slapped hand, or indolence or talk- 
ing and standing on one foot, with a book on the 
head or in the outstretched hand? But undoubted- 
ly there is a right and a wrong way ; a natural and 
|logical connection between offence and punishment. 
|This is a principle of the divine government. If a 
|man puts his hand in the fire it will be burned. If 
he eats or drinks to excess, he suffers frum the mania 
or the gout. In short, if he transgresses a physical 
law he is punished physically; an intellectual law, 
intellectually, and a moral or religious law, morally. 
There is nothing surer than that every one who does 
‘rong shall be punished for it; and he who does 
right will be rewarded. Whether this is seen or 
| known of the world or not, this is still true. 

| Now carry this principle into the school-room.— 
| If the teacher governs according to this system, the 
scholar will disassociate his personality from the 
punishment ; that is to say, he will not suppose that 
the punishment proceeds from the arbitrary will of 
‘the teacher, but is the inevitable result of settled 
‘principle or law. Consequently no personal enmity 
or resentment will be felt towards him. Thus the 
condemned criminal feels no enmity against the 
| Judge, for he knows he is but the officer appointed 
|to pronounce the sentence of the violated law. 

| But how will this system work in practice? Take 
'some examples by way of illustration Suppose a 
|pupil makes a dirt on the floor? what won!d be the 
inatural and logical punishment? Why, to remove 
lit. Orinjured the school furniture? To have it 
repaired. Or quarrelled with his companions on 
ithe play ground? To be excladed from it. 

You will perceive at once there is such a thing as 

school ethics, arising from the duties of scholars.— 
these give a foundation for school government. 
Ethics are the foundation of civil law. No lawyer 
can excel in his profession, who does not make them 
‘his profound study. We have then to inquire what 
are the duties of pupils, how may they be violated, 
and what are the natural or logical punishments to 
be attached to such violations, and the whole sub- 
ject of school government is before us. A school is 
a country in miniature,and it requires nearly as mach 
administrative ability to govern the former as the 
latter. Indeed, lL do not know but that we may say 
more, for in the State, the chief executive is, as it 
were, hid away, but in the school be comes in direct 
contact with those he has to rule. 

The daties of scholars are those which they owe 
to their teachers and officers, to their parents, to 
lone another, to themselves, to the school furniture, 
\&e. Now, ascertain how all these may be violated. 
‘This we cannot do this afternoon. You can do it 
for yourselves at your leisure. Then append the 
‘appropriate punishment, 





|THE FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
An Address at Andersonburg. Perry co., Pa., Janu- 
ary 6,1859, by G, B. Horenxiy, M. D. 


Iron is one of the most ductile and malleable of 
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the metals; it may be drawn out into very fine 
wire, or beaten into thin sheets, without losing its 
strength. An iron wire, one thirty-sixth of an 
inch in diameter will support a weight of sixty 


ounds, but this cannot be done without much care | 


and labor; the essential properties, on which its 
value depends, must be drawn out or developed.— 
The ore must pass through the heat of the furnace 
to separate it from impurities; then the hammer 
must be used to give its fibres the necessary direc- 
tion, and thus the fire and the hammer are needed 
time after time till the end is accomplished. If the 
iron is beaten or drawn out too long at once, the 
fibres will break ; it must now and then go back to 
the fire to restore its original texture, when it will 
again yield and stretch. By the skill of man it is 
thus brought into the numberless forms which give 
it such value to the world, from the simple imple- 
ments of our household and farm to the finest in- 
struments of the artizan on the one hand, and on 
the other. from one machine to another, till we see 
it doing the work of a thousand fabled giants in 
the monster steam engine 


Take from man this truly precious metal, and he | 


becomes a primitive barbarian ; take away the iron 
and his dwelling falls apart, a mass of useless lum- 
ber, his faithful servant-beast walks free from the 
now firmly riveted harness, and his wagon stands a 
crippled wreck ready to fall to pieces; take away 
the iron, and the “ woodman’s axe” no more re- 
sounds through the forest, the herald and compan- 
ion of civilization ; the plough, the scythe and the 
cradle no more supply in summer, sustenance for 
the coming winter; the mason’s trowel, the car- 

enter’s saw and the blacksmith’s hammer, are 

ushed in the quiet of annihilation. Where, then, 
your boasted railroad, stean engine or telegraph ? 
Where, then, your printing press, and its vaunted 
power to make man angel or demon? Where, then, 
your swift-winged messenger of death, the rifle, 
musket or cannon’s shot; your towering palace, or 
your stately ship? In short. what would man be 
but the simple savage of old, living in a cabin of 
bark, or a cave of the mountain, supplying the 
wants of each day as best he could, roaming through 
forests he could not subdue and living among beasts 
almost his equals? Centuries and ages the savage 
roamed over the vast iron fields of our own land, 
but what did they profit him? Iron was nothing 
to him till others came, who knew its properties, 
and when the fire and the hammer, had drawn out 
its hidden qualities, he felt its power and passed 
away before it like snow before the warmth of re- 
turning spring. 

Gold is the most malleable of all metals, it has 
been beaten into leaves so thin that two hundred 
and eighty two thousand of them, laid one upon 
the other, make but an inch in thickness, and one 
grain can be spread out to cover fifty square inches 
of surface, but this cannot be done at once with 
the crude ore, it must first be worked by various 
means to free it from impurities, and must pass 
through the fire and under the hammer with labor, 
care and skill. 

Again, there is an invisible ink, used for secret 
correspondence, which shows no mark upon the 
paper till you hold it before the fire for heat, when 
the characters upon it become visible; thus, what 
seemed a blank page may in a moment speak with 
words, which may cause the heart to throb and the 
face to tingle with pleasure or pain, hope or de- 
spair. 

These well known facts of art and chemistry I 


|have chosen as illustrations of the grand features 
\of education, the chief of which is made known by 
the very meaning of the word education, i. ¢. draw- 
ing out, Education, then, I define, as a drawing 
out of the powers and capabilities of man. 

The human infant comes into the world the most 
helpless of all animals; having eyes it sees not (to 
any purpose), having ears hears not, having hands 
and feet knows not their use, and having the ma- 
chinery of mind’s action, manifests no use of its 
powers ; it is the crude ore, whose power must be 
drawn out or developed with labor, care and skill; 
that wonderful power, so various and so grand in 
its developments that a life time would fail to enu- 
merate its achievements in art, science, and indus- 
try, that power, which (under God) rules the world, 
searches out the visible creation and even enters 
|the unseen, andSreveals the secret springs of na- 
ture’s action, is all dormant in the new born infant, 
it awaits drawing out—education. 

There are three kinds of education—Sensuous, 
Physical and Mental—each of vast importance and 
each dependent on the others for its full develop- 
ment ; but time forbids an exposition of all, and I 
propose merely to explain the first two so far as to 
show their bearing upon the last. 

The first I called sensuous or sensual. We have 
five senses, viz: sight, located in the eye; hearing, 
in the ear; smelling, in the nose; taste, in the 
mouth ; and touch or feeling, in the skin; by these 
we communicate with and learn all that we know 
'of things outside of ourselves; in these we are like 
the brutes, but not in all, their equals; in sight, 
\hearing and smell we are no match for the eagle, 
the hound, and the vulture. 

Days and even weeks may pass before the infant 
shows signs of any intelligent use of his eyes. First, 
perhaps, the shining light in the evening, attracts 
his eye, and gradually he learns to concentrate his 
lattention upon it, till at last, he seems to remem- 
ber its appearance, and greets its return with evi- 
dent pleasure. Next he may learn to Jook at some 
painted toy till that becomes a familiar friend ; fol- 
low this by two at once and they greatly perplex 
his untrained eyes, which wander from one to the 
other as unsteadily as they first rested on the bright- 
ness of the light, till by practice—education—they 
learn to pass from one object of attraction to ano- 
jther without confusion. After a time, he learns to 
| know familiar faces, then he shrinks from strangers 
\till mental education teaches him that all strangers 
‘are not enemies. 
| Such is the commencement of the education of 
ithe eye, which continues to progress, even to old 
‘age, as we learn to see things that we before over- 
‘looked ; thus the trained eye of an iron worker will 
\detect a flaw in a bar of steel where others see 
inone; the watchmaker sees at a glance beauties or 
idefects in a watch, which an untrained eye would 
itotally overlook ; and the practised eye of a proof 
reader will detect faults in your composition where 
‘all seems in perfect order to another. 
| The sense of smell and taste also require educa- 
ltion. The infant knows nothing of the fragrance 
lof the flower, or the taste of the fruit, till expe- 
|rience has taught him, and different races of men 
exhibit the result of this education in fondness or 
aversion to the most opposite objects ; while some 
by practice learn to distinguish differences of taste 
or smell, where others find none. Hearing and 
touch or feeling come not to perfection at once.— 
The new born infant heeds no call until the ear has 
been educated, and the practised ear of the skillful 
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musician will be stung sometimes to torture by a operation, when about twelve years of age, and for 
discord, where others hear only a concora of sweet some time after tolerably distinct vision had been 
sounds ; and the exquisite training of the sense of obtained, saw everything flat, as in a picture. * * * 
touch in the blind is a matter of wonder to the And it was some time before he acquired the pow- 
world, enabling them, as it does, even to distinguish er of judging by his sight the real form and dis- 


different colors of the same goods by feeling. tances of objects around him. * * * He was well 
Such is the character of sensuous education.— acquainted with a dog and a cat by feeling, but 


Full well might numerous evenings be spent before could not remember their respective characters 
this subject could be fullyexpounded; I might tell when he saw them. One day when thus puzzled, 
of those whose chief education is sensuous, whose he took up the cat in his arms and felt her atten- 
chief desire is for those things which please the eye. tively, so as to associate the two sets of ideas, and 
the ear, the taste or the touch, who set all their then setting her down, said: ‘So, Puss, I shall 
powers upon seeking such things until they become | know you another time.’ ”’ 
sensualists; all the governing powers of their| After this, we may see the infant using senses 
minds overruled and trampled down until the and physical powers under direction of the mind to 
mind, made to rule, becomes the servant of the accomplish a purpose, as it clings, with firm grasp 
senses, only acting for their gratification. Or I to some object of attraction, and resists with cries 
might tell of those iu whom one sense has become and screams your efforts to remove it. Again, we 
so educated, by long training, as to aet automatic- | find it learning to use words as signs of things not 
ally without any action of the mind, as in the case before its sight ; first, perhaps, calling for mamma, 
of a young lady, who fell soundly asleep at her when it misses that familiar face; next, we find it 
piano, and in that state her hands continued to | learning to wish for things it never saw, from hear- 
strike the accustomed keys, until the tune was cor- ing descriptions of them, which is a more purely 
rectly played out; but this is not the subject of this mental action than any of the former, for the mind 
lecture, aud I pass on to physical education. receives ideas from words only, and builds up with- 
Physical education is the drawing out or train-|in itself pictures never suggested by sight or expe- 
ing of the physical powers. The infant hands can | rience ; how fangiful and yet how full of reality to 
lay hold of nothing firmly, until the muscles have |the young mind these pictures are, we all know by 
learned, by practice and with many abortive at-| memories of our childhood. 
tempts, to act together ; the infant limbs need not} This point of mental education reached, the 
only strength but training before the arm can strike | child receives its first lessons by the ear, until it is 
a blow, or the leg perform a step. This training | of age for the next great step, i. e., learning that 
is seen and noticed by all, and I need not call your | certain combinations of letters give the same idea 
attention to it; like the former, we see it in learn- ito the eye that the sound of the word, they spell, 
ing to walk, to speak, jump, ride and write ; and|does to the ear. At this point, they usually come 
in the care and labor necessary to train the limbs | under the teacher’s care; and upon their previous 
to various occupations and accomplishments, some, | training will depend the condition in which they 
by adding training to natural powers, become great |enter upon the course of study, usually termed edu- 
in physical skill; one surpasses in running, anoth- | cation. If the senses have been properly educated, 
er in leaping, others in feats.of strength or dexter-|so that the eyes and ears are used with attention, 
mf and others in various kinds of workmanship, |if the child has been taught to look at things care- 
while others still basely draw out the lower powers | fully, and to listen attentively to what is spoken, and 
of nature and astonish the world, by feats of gor-|the physical powers have been developed so as to 
mandizing or similar low accomplishments. This |give the strength and energy necessary to power, 
education is important if properly guided, and can-| and if the mind has been trained to remember what 
not be neglected without increasing the penalty in |is seen and heard, and think of it again and again, 
puny feebleness of body, which cripples all the oth-|and the inquisitive, knowledge-seeking spirit, which 
er powers, and in its bearing on life, health and | gives impulse to the opening mind has not been too 
energy; it is a subject of wide and deep interest, | rudely thwarted and checked—in short, if sense, 
but I must leave it and pass on to the subject of | body and mind have been properly drawn out and 
mental education, which is the great means of di-|exercised, then the teacher finds the vexations and 
recting sensuous, physical and mental powers into! perplexities of his vocation (1 had almost said) 
that happy union of activity which makes all com-| gone; he has but to watch and guide a process 
bine to promote the highest good of man. ‘which will go on of itself, sometimes binding a 
The mind of infancy, like its sensuous and phy-|crooked growth to the straight and immovable 
sical powers, shows its first activity in the most |truths of science, sometimes pruning off a vagrant 
feeble manner. One of the first mental actions is | offsnoot, and sometimes, with care and labor, stim- 
studying the character of objects presented to its | ulating that which grows too slowly. I appeal to 
senses by a comparison of the idea received by each | teachers, does not the discouragement and perplex- 
sense; previously we may see the little hand vain-|ity which sometimes makes you approach your 
ly stretched out to reach the light which pleased schools, with heavy hearts, and dark forebodings 
his eye, not knowing that it is too far away to be | of unrequited zeal, and perhaps undeserved censure 
reached, utterly ignorant of distance; now comes |arise from the want of the combined education 
an action of the mind, learning that it cannot} which I am describing ? 
reach all that it sees, and learning to guide the| Look at the pupils who are, perhaps, without 
hand by the eye. Next we may see it studying /evil intention, the cause of your troubles; study 
some object by sight and feeling. To show you|their conduct in the light of this subject, see their 
how these senses are dependent on each other, nei- | wandering eyes never trained to look at anything 
ther alone giving a perfect picture to the mind un- | with proper attention, their truant ears scarcely 
til trained by comparison with the other, I will re-|receive your words, and their minds are untrained 
peat the following anecdote from Carpenter’s Phy- | to even the simplest course of reasouing ; ask them 
siology: a question which requires a train of thought to 
* A youth, born blind, obtained his sight by an! reach the answer, and give them time to study it out, 
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then listen for the answer, and it is, “I don’t know, eration. But let the teacher take them back to 


that question ain’t in the book”—learn to pit 
them, and divide the censure of their faults wit 
those who neglected the first duties of education 
when it was in their hands, and learn where to be- 
gin the work of supplying their deficiencies. 

All are not alike, each mind and body has its 
own constitution, some fitted to excel in one thing, 
some in another, and some to excel in none, but 
hold that equilibrium of powers which constitutes 
a well balanced mind and body, doubtless the hap- 
piest of all constitutions ; while others, but few, 
will always be positively behind in all points. Yet 
education only will develop whatever each is capa- 
ble of. 

Education there will. there must be; the senses 
will be exercised, the physical powers will develop 
in some way, and the mind will take some course 
of action ; leave it without elevating and ennobling 
stimulus, and it will run rioting among the low 
propensities until it becomes the mere slave of 
sensual passions and desires. There is another 
teacher ready to fill any vacancy you may leave— 
“Satan finds some evil still for idle hands to do.” 


We have now hastily traced the course of educa- | 


tion to the door of the school house; those doors 
we must enter carefully, making our points with 
circumspection, for they are jealously guarded by 
those who pride themselves on knowing their duty, 
and doing it, and are ever ready to defend them- 
selves from all aggressors. But we come not to 
censure and condemn, to attack and demolish; we 
come, not uninvited, to offer a humble contribution 
to your great work. Honor to the faithful teach- 
er; his is a work on which the hope of human free- 
dom rests, and if it be well done he will send forth 
his pupils with well expanded minds, and his works 
shall praise him in a double manner. 

Bearing still in mind the grand feature of edu- 


cation, which I have pointed out, let us examine its | 


bearings on the teachers’s labors, He must remem- 


ber that his duty is to draw out the pupil’s mind. | 


He cannot make a mind. he cannot put one tithe 


of addition to any; the object of the fire and the) 


hammer is not to add anything to the iron or the 
gold, but to purify and form it, to free it from that 


which will hinder the development of its natural | 


powers, and bring its fibres into proper condition 
for exercising those powers. 

The process must be gradual. Were it possible 
to cut out at a stroke an iron wire one thirty-sixth 
part of an inch in diameter, it would never bear a 
weight of sixty pounds, because the fire and the 
hammer hud not done the work of preparation. So 
the process of education must be carried on, step 
by step ; the teacher must ever revert to first prin- 
ciples when the mind of the pupil falters and is 
ready to give way before some mental difficulty, 
he must remember the simplicity of the first mental 
actions, and the connection of one thing with 
another which constitutes a chain of reasoning and 
by reverting to the first principles of the matter in- 
volved in the question of difficulty, he may lead the 
mind from one point to another until the pupil finds 
the difficulty which stood in his way, but one of 
a chain of ideas whose very essence is simplicity 
itself; fer instance what a puzzle to an untrained 
mind is an exercise, in addition of fractions, how it 
falters and fails before the principle involved in the 
process of reduction to a common denominator.— 
and how many master it at last as a mere matter 
of memory, and no process of reasoning ever opens 
their mind tothe beauty and simplicity of the op- 


the principles of mathematics, where they have, al- 
ready learned that onlytthings of like denomination 
can be added together to make one sum or amount, 
and that if you multiply a devisor and dividend by 
the same number, their quotient is unaltered ; then 
show them that a fraction is but the expression of 
an unperformed division, and that its value is the 
quotient of the numerator divided by the denomi- 
nator, and then demonstrate how each fraction in 
the process of reduction has both its terms multi- 
plied by all the other denominators, and hence, all 
are brought to one denomination without change 
of value and can be added together. Thisis a pro- 
cess easier to demonstrate by figures than words, 
and one which followed out will conect all the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic so closely together that each 
shall suggest the other, and all be found to consti- 
tute one harmonious structure of mental action.— 
By thus training the mind to follow out chains of 
counected reasoning, the teacher may lead it on step 
by step just as the artizan, when he finds his thread 
of iron ready to break from tension by returning it 
to the fire brings it forth ready for yet greater trial. 
We cannot set limit to this process of mental de- 
velopment when once the mind has learned its 
power ; thus trained, it may go onward and onward 
till leaving behind the utmost of past knowledge. 
it enters paths untrod before, and learning from 
nature what man could not teach it, leaves new 
stores of knowledge for others to enjoy, and others 
in their turn surpass—when ? till earthly knowledge 
shall be merged in the grander powers of a higher 
sphere, and man with purified and ennobled facu!- 
ties be permitted to explore a new heaven and a 
new earth; or else sinking to lowermost depths 
‘shall learn that knowledge unsanctified, and noble 
powers wasted, but gives greater loss to the pos- 
|sessor. 

To deal with these powers is the teacher's prov- 
ince ; the unsullied sheet is placed in his hands,— 
and on it he may write the characters which in 
future years shall burn and shine, to be read by all 

As one grain of gold may be expanded to cover 
‘fifty square inches, so may one idea in a mind 
drawn out to full activity, expand until its results 
embrace interests of vast magnitude ; and ever yet 
growing and expanding, stop not with the life of 
‘him who gave it birth. but exciting successive 
|waves in other mi. ds roll on and on, beyond human 

power of comprehension like the immortal idea. 
born in the mind of Galileo, that our earth moved 
around the sun. Who could trace in a lifetime's 
‘labor, the results which have flowed from this dis- 
‘covery, in all departments of knowledge, and in the 
‘effect upon myriads of mind? Who that seeks 
‘honor or usefulness would not freely give his care 
‘and labor to send forth but one such mind to move 
ithe world of thought for all future time? Teach- 
ers. honor vour vocation. ‘Thus far I have dwelt 
upon a principle, and endeavored to impress it in- 
\delibly on your minds, Ifa grand, guiding princi- 
‘ple is implanted in the mind of parent and teacher 
ithe details of daily life will work out their own 
course, and all will be made to tend toward the 
|promotion of our object. If I can awaken thought 
'which will give new course and intensity to your 
‘ideas upon this subject, it is a small matter that | 
|should detain you with details of the school-room. 
| If you can bring a pupil to feel his own powers and 
|make him understand that each lesson is not a task 
|for its own sake, but to secure the double purpose 
of exercising and expanding his mind, and storing 
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it with food for future use; if you can, even in a} 
faint degree, make him comprehend the nature of 
his mind and the manner in which all his powers | 
should be made subservient to it, then have you 
opened before him a course of education, which may 
go on, long after you have ceased to teach him.— 
If, on the other band, you push him on, day after 
day, with tasks of memory, and rest content when 
he has repeated his lesson verbatim, from the book, 
then, so far as you are concerned, he has learned 
absolutely nothing; if he has gathered any ideas 
from the book it is not by your help. This great 
labor which I have pointed out is not to be done 
in a day, nor by telling him once, nor fifty times, 
what you wish to impress upon him, for your words 
may fall unheeded on inattentive ears and careless 
minds. It must be done by often and constantly 
repeated lessons, leading your pupil again and 
again, over tracks of thought, not telling him naked 
facts to remember, but starting from foundation 
principles, and leading by reasonings and deduc- 
tion step by step, until he has followed out the 
course by which those facts are reached, thus mak- 
ing him feel the workings of mind within himself. 
To do this your own mind must be clear and train- 
ed, it matters not how great a store of facts, histo- 
rical, geographical, mathematical, grammatical. 
philosophical, or what not you may have treasured 
up—all are not favored with such a memory, and 
the mere giving out of facts for memory, is not the 
great and important part of education. It is not 
memory alone, that makes man an intelligent being, 
and the greatest minds have often less powers of 
memory than many lesser ones; we may even see 
an active mind whose teachings are eagerly sought 
by the wise and good, after old age has nearly des- 
troyed the fabric of memory, so long and so care- 
fully built up, but a few disconnected thoughts of 
former days to mark the ruin it has made. Tell 
your pupil that the world is round, and you have 
given him a fact which he may remember and be- 
lieve, because you said so, and think no more of it 
than of any other; but show him the course of your 
reasonings, by which this fact, so opposite to all 
first notions of men is demonstrated, and you have 
started him on the great course of inquiry, which 
stops not until the grand ideas are reached, of 
planet and satellite, sun and solar system, and final 
ly of the great system of systems, whose centre we 
know not, all parts of one harmonious whole, re- 
volving in majestic circles around a common cen-| 
tre. 

Facts are not reason; they are only the starting 
points from which reason takes direction. Yon- 
der guide-board that points the way is not the road ; | 
yonder pile of lumber is not the house; the guide- 
board is useless to him who cannot read, and the 
lumber to him who has no builder. 

It was a fact that lightning flashed from cloud 
to cloud, and that the dreaded thunderbolt would 
ever and anon strike its irresistible blow; it was 
another fact, that the little electric machine would 
give its spark and shock, a miniature of the light- 
ning’s flash and thunderbolt; but what good came 
of the knowledge of these facts until the reasoning! 
mind of Franklin, comparing one with the other, | 
first inferred them, proved that both were induced | 
manifestations of one and the same power. It was) 
a fact that heavy bodies fell to the earth, and it was | 
another fact that the earth revolved around the| 
sun, but before the master mind of Newton, none 
ever traced these two facts to one common cause—| 
gravitation, and thus solved the great problem of ' 
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the common attraction, which binds the universe 
in one and governs all. The facts stood known and 
confessed, but useless as the pile of lumber, till the 
mind was brought to act upon them, so combining 
and applying them as to give new impetus and 
new direction to all the knowledge involved in their 
connection, ‘ 

He who gives his pupil a mind stored with facts 
alone, the work of memory, is like one who would 
load a vessel to the water’s edge, and leave her to 
rot at the wharf, the cargo may be rich and well 
assorted, but what good of that? Those who need 
its treasures will look in vain for its arrival, and 
he who shipped it getno return. Better teach him 
how to use what he has, and with an active mind 
he will never fall short of facts to use. 

Moral and religious education are parts of men- 
tal, which develop the best and highest of our pow- 
ers. and most completely establish the empire of 
the mind over the body. ‘The grandeur and beau- 
ty of the Bible, as a book of instruction is, that it 
draws out the mind to ideas beyond its own little 
sphere, and so expands and increases its powers in 
all directions ; hence an uneducated man may come 
forth with a master mind when he has studied no 
book but the Bible; not alone by means of the 
information its pages contain, but by the mental 
exercise drawn out by the height of its imagery, 
the depth of its allegory, the vivid beauty of its 
descriptlons and the eloquence of its denunciations 
and appeals. But I must draw toward a conclu- 
sion. I have undertaken too large a subject for 
one lecture, and can only touch its points, and 
leave them to be completed in your minds. 

Another word to teachers, and I will detain you 
no longer. Let us visit, inimagination, the launch 
of a noble steamship; see the throng of admiring 
spectators ; now the word of command is given ; a 
few sturdy blows and she moves, at first slowly, 
then faster and faster, until she plunges into her 
future element, and raising her huge sides, rests as 
lightly as a feather on theriver’s bosom. The chris- 
tening bottle is broken over her bows, while shout 
after shout of applause.from the shore she has left, is 
returned in swelling echoes from her spacious deck, 
and the thundering cannon’s responsive roar fails 
to drown the greater thunder of thousands of hu- 
man voices, as cheer after cheer ascends for the ar- 
chitect who has planned and executed this great 
work. Now look at him—the centre object of all 
this commotion—what thinks he now of the days 
and months, and perhaps years of patient labor, for 
which this is but a part of his reward? Like the 
admiring crowd, he has forgotten for the moment 
the aching head and bewildered brain with which 
he studied out the plans for this consummation; 
forgotten the care and anxiety with which every 
stick of timber in her mighty frame was selected, 
and its shapirg watched ; forgotten the hours spent 
among timbers and bolts, screws and nails, ropes 
and chains; forgotten all the vexations, toils and 
trials of days of labor in the joy of full sueccess.— 
And why this success? Because in all these cares 
and labors, whether he formed a huge timber or a 
diminutive bolt, whether he planted the towering 
mast or laid a single plank for the vessel’s deck, 
in all his labors he kept before him the end in view, 
and each was made in its place to promote that 
end. 

Teacher, do as wisely, and you shall not always 
fail of a reward which will make you forget the 
cares and trials of the days of labor spent in build- 
ing up that mighty fabric of human mind. 































































